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to the following Choice List of 
New Cantatas! Oratorios! 
Anthems! 
New and attractive Cantatas. 


ForTY-SIXTH Psaim. 
Festiva CANTATA. 
Govunop’s Cuorat Mus 
Well worthy of careful study. 
Music’ ENTHUSIAST. Hewitt. 50 
An am. énd very melodious musical extrava 
ganza. 4 


nm Buck. 1.00 
a ne Thayer. 1.2 





NEW ORATORIOS. 


Sr. Perer. J. K. Paine. 1.7 





PRODIGAL Son Arthur Sullivan. 1. 00 
Fine effective compositions. 
ANTHEM BOOKS. 

Sappatu Guest. Emerson and Morey. j= 
Buck's New MOTETTE COLLECTION. 250. 


BAUMBACH’s SACRED QUARTETTEsS | New, 2.50. 





IN PRESS.—NEARLY READY. 
Srravss’s Dance Music. Violin and Piano 1.00 


The above books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and | Co., New ‘York. 


LADIES’ FURS. 
POPULAR STYLES 


AT 








POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & 60, 


519 BROADWAY. 


interest for the 
credited maid 
$239,444 5t 


Rate per ce “. of dividends or interest to depositors 
during the past year, 5 and 6 per cent. 


RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages on real estate in 
the City of New York, market value 
$5,969, 100 


year 1872, and when 
$242,962 12; July, 


$2,187,600 00 
Stock Investments, viz. : 


United States Bonds, par............... 1,653,000 00 
New York State stocks, par............. 110,000 00 
—— Carolina bonds, par, $150,000. . 36,000 00 
City of New York stock, par............ 2,262,200 00 
City of Brooklyn stock, J 220,000 00 
City of Utica Stock, par... 95,590 00 
City of Albany stock, par. lcamenaa hn sex 424,000 00 
City cf Syracuse stock, ed Seen 315,000 00 
City of Oswego stock, far.............. 104, 000 00 
County of New York J i. EE 585,900 00 
County of Westchest bonds, par.. 196,350 00 


Demand loans on United States bonds, 
State stock and Pty of New York 
sto adit 728,500 51 





co! 52,681 35 
- ~ 4 estate, ar $e value, $175,000, cost 150,000 00 
425,308 13 

pe inte reagand premium on ‘stocks 421,407 99 


Total . Pa 3 $9,987,048 03 
Sworn to Be fore. me this 3ilst day of December, 
1872. 


/ W. W. LYON 
} Notary Public New York County. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


DRY-DOCK SAVINCS BANK, 
s. 341 and 343 EAST 4TH-ST., Near Avenue D. 


b er cent. perannum on sums of $2,000 and un- 
er; > dee per cent. on sums over $2,000. Deposits 









ANDREW MILLS, President. 


JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 





made on Saturpay, Jan. 11, 1873, will draw interest 
from the Ist of January, 1873. 


JANUARY M, 1873. 


1872-3. 
CIFT 
BOOKS. 


tion to their selection of Books for the season 


Anson D. F. RANDOLPH 


AND Company, 770 Broad- 





way, cor. 9th St., invite at- 


of presentation. 


Illustrated Books, Standard Authors, 
Religious Books, 
Juvenile Books, 


Devotional Books, 
Church Hymnals, 
Bibles and Prayer Books, 


Many of the above in elegant bindings prepared 
expressly for their retail sales. 

*,* Orders by mail solicited. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


770 Broapway, cor. oF 9TH Sr. 





One Law in Nature. 


A New Corpuscular Theory, Comprehending Unity 
of Force, Ideatity of Matter and its Multiple Atom 
Constitution: applied to the Physical Affections or 
Modes of Energy. 


By Captain H. M. Larelle, U. 8. Army. 
12mo, extra cloth $1.50. 


D. Van Nostrand, 
Publisher, 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. 
*,* Copies sent free by Mail on receipt of price. 





This day published by the Subscribers, 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review 
FOR JANUARY, 1873. 


Price, $5.00 a Year. 
$1.25 Single Copy. 


Payaijie in advance. 
FR. PUSTET & CO., 
52 BARCLAY STREET, 
Ne w York. 





“ The @ueny is about as near perfection as any- 
thing can be."’—Daily Register, New Haven, Conn. 





WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE 
FOR 


THE 
FOR 1873. 


It is the 
Best American Magazine. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


It Gives More Good and Attractive Reading 
Matter for the Money than any other 
Periodical or Book Published in the 


Country. 





Price $4.00 per year. 





SHELDON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 








| Prick 10 Cents. 








GALAXY 


Send for Prospectus. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popular and created such a wide- 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York 
y Yeekly.”’ Lar e 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the ‘** Philadelphia 
Press” says of this fine novel :—“ There is a great 
quentiy of reading in this book—of good reading, 
something in the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, on y 
more ge mntle, ‘more natural, The plot is very well put 
together ; the characters are not lay figures. Ina 
word, Miss Braddon is equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
in her own particular fleld of fiction.” 


BROK a DREAMS. 


A new novel in verse, Gardner, author of 
**Stolen Waters.” Price 1.50 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1. 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings. and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 

those other pep pular novels, * Widow Goldsmith's 

Daughter’—* Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower.” 

mY ® handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
1,75, 





FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘“‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written ‘and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, pres Gt $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “*Tempest and Sunshine. 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—Lena Rivers—Marian Grey-—-Meadow- 
brook—English Orphans—Cousin Maude Home stead 
—Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Rather— ithelyn's 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 5 





THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of **Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


*“TRUE* AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Jarland, author of those other popuet 
novels, ** Alone’ “Hid den Path’’—‘* Moss-' 
“Nemesis *—** Miriam” —** Helen Gardner” —** Hus- 
bands and Homes ‘* Sunnybank ** — ** Phemie’s 


Temptation’ Ruby’ s Husband’ — “Em ty Heart” 
—‘* At Last”—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 








(ee These books are beautifully bound—#old ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
prise, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO,, Publishers, 


(Wunder the Fifth Avenue Hetel,) 
Madison Sqc»* New York. 
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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
(Between Howard and Grand Sts.,) 
Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a full assort- 
ment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and }' 
Velvets,. 
Mourning Bonnets wlways on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC- 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction, 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up torated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor, Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
ment confirms allwe claim; 

- and, therefore, we fully 
ee . guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, call upon 
WM. D. RU 








or address, 








18 Park-place, New-York. 


ee 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


Presents a re- 
card of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


MOODY'S 


and penetraie the 


by chemicals. The 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box oes, New York 





EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
 aapaoe alteration.— 

“he points are inked 


fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 


2 2) s 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the PIANOS 5 ORGANS 2 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

GE AIR, ocvecccccccssccccess 

PEMBROKE......  ........-. 

CARMARTHEN ..... 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 





Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
yorts in the Britisk Channel and all other points in 
England. 

These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. Y 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


errr Hy and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin............+- R53 currency. 
BtCCTAMS.....ceecccccces eseceecs $30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


National Line of Steamers. 









‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...............4850 CANADA............4500 
peencnees ..5150 GREECE 4500 


EGYPT 

| eR 4310 THE QUE 
FRANCE ............42%50 ENGLA 
HOLLAND .. 3867 HELVE 
DENMARK ......... 3724 ERIN - 
The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday, 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 






ND. 
TIA 






The British and N. A. R. M, Steamships. 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
City, on SATURDAY, Jan. 4. turday. 


£26; Second Class, £18. 


and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


accommodation. 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


and for Mediterranean ports. 


CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLIsHED 1840. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 





For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. eae 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








ANCHOR INF) LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


From New York. From Glagow. 





Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 
t2~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
oe eee Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
‘MIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE, 


86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 
Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets. 
repaid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
parties wishing to bring out their friends from the 
Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; aleo, Tickets issued by first-class 
Steamers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
Weekly. ‘ 

Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, diss, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Messrs, W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 

Applicants for information will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure prompt reply. 

For Saetiase pereeen y ly to 

APSCOTT I ROTHERS and Co., 
. 86 South Street, New York. 





HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 








CALL OR SEND ¥OR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
American Brancu or THe House, 
91 John Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 





ZOECOME, | 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upoit bald heads; 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE 


Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 


or caustic ingredients, and 


been destroyed by disease. 
WAYS CURED. 


Partial BALDNESS AL 


been treated successfully. 


days when the hours are 1 to 8 vp. a. 


EK. M. DEPUY. 


Ofice hours from 11 a. M., to 51r. M., except Fri- 


stops falling 


is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 


Thorough investigation solicited, | Pistols, $1 fo BB. 
and reference made to numerous patients who have | -——-——— 


will sei DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take rom $A to $W monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, (0 suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PLANOS and ORGANS (0 let, and rent allowed 
if purchased, 

From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 fo 37 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
and MELODEONS. A liberal discount for all cash. 
Llustvated Catalogues mailed. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


T WESTERN 
1 a was x 


°(G 





Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Ritles 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
4 he MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, January 11, 1873, will close at 


this office on Wednesday at 10 A. M., on Thursday at 
11, A.M., and on Saturday at lland12M,  * 





300 ADELPHISST., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


P. H. JONES. Postmaster. 


Saturday, Dec. 21..CALTFORNTA. .Saturday, Jan. 11. 
Saturday, Dec. 2%.. AUSTRALIA. .Saturday, Jan. 18. 
Saturday, Jan. 4....VICTORIA.. Saturday, Jan. 25. 
Saturday, Jan. 11....EUROPA....Saturday, Feb. 1. 
Saturday, Jan 13.....ANGLIA..... Saturday, Feb. 6. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 

Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 

securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 

those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ity, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, £50 eurrency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


INMAN LINE 


For Queenstown & Liverpool. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
5 A YEAR™ 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


Premiums 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrINanciaL REPORTS 
AND THS 
CREAM oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravir 
which two are offered to any subscriber fe 
per annum :— 


tALON’S QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 


| Lveas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 


Reduction in Passage Rates.; 


LAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNnpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x35, 

Wriguss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ssBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each msertion one month. 
2 “ “ “ 
.* “ * 
* - » 


three months, 
six months 
one year 





The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and the; 
will please note when their term of subscription ex 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
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UNTO DEATH. 


Ab! itis thou, the angel of my life, 
The one faint voice from heaven 
That filled my ear amid my hours of strife, 
When hope, and joy, and light were all but riven 
From me. My more than friend, 
My love through all the years love has made dear! 
ait with me till the end! 


Thou’st waked me from sweet dreams; and yet ’tis well, 
For thou than sweetest dream 
. Art better far. And I would ever dwell 
Within the glory of the tender gleam 
Of those bright eyes, whieh lend 
Heaven’s light to earth ; and yet it cannot be! 
Wait with me till the end! 


And thou, my love, hast come to me from far; 
From that deep, sheltered vale, 
Where first I met thee, my own guiding star, 
And where, in twilight hour, love’s early tale 
Was spoken first. Oh, bend 
be” fair young face above me yet again! 
ait with me till the end! 


For I would have the lips of love’s first dream 
Breathe kindly on me now, 
And give their blessing, falling like a gleam 
Of heaven upon a death-o’ershadowed brow ; 
A blessing that shall lend 
A glory that shall light me through the gloom! 
ait with me till the end! 


Thy presence lent a beauty to the flower, 
A sweetness to the dove, 
A charm to all the sounds of twilight’s hour ; 
And I had all thy heart’s impassioned love ! 
But now my soul must rend 
Itself from thee, and go its lonely way ! 
Wait with me till the end! 


I left thee on that day now long gone by, 
And whilst I searched for fame, 

My soul fed on the love in thy dark eye, 

And burned that I might gain a noble name, 
And that we yet might blend 

Our lives in one renown ; but all is o’er! 
Wait with me till the end! 


Thou knewest not how oft throughout the night 
be presence hovered near, 

And lent a lustre to my lonely light, 

As through the silent hours [ seemed to hear 
Thy voice a prayer send 

To heaven for me. Now, more than guardian one, 
Wait with me till the end! 


Dear love! I feel thy kiss upon my brow! 
Weep not, my love and life ! 

I'll bless thee till we meet ; be near me now, 

While I am passing through this mortal strife ! 
No other hand can tenc 

Me like thine own amid this hour of need! 
Wait with me till the end! 


| —Chambers's. 


; 


. nothing ? 


—_¢—___ 
ROSALINE HINDMARSH. 
A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 
( Conclusion.) 


Rosaline was not yet satisfied with what she had done. As 
the company was about to depart,she approached the doctor. 
Her hands were loaded with small boxes. 

“Will you render me a little service which will cost you 
” she asked, with a smile. 

“Wicked puss, you know I am completely at your com- 
mand,” answered the old man, gallantly. 

“Thanks. Well, I want you to offer to one of the jewel- 
lers of London, or elsewhere, these trifles for sale. There is 
a gold chain, a small turquoise cross, bracelets—all my young 
= treasures; you will make the most of them you can. 

: member, it is all I am worth—the whole of my posses- 
sions.” 

Many of the guests hung behind to listen. Mrs. Fothers- 
gill felt her fingers tingle. 

“But why do you wish to sell all these, my child?” in- 
quired the doctor, who was willingly making himself Rosa- 
line’s accomplice. 

“Why, in order that I may pay this bill,” she rejoined, 
holding towards him the perfumer’s account. ‘“ The remain- 
der will help to defray other expenses which I may incur.” 

Several wonderjng glances were now fixed on the mistress 
of the mansion. 

Dr. Anthony ‘ook Rosaline’s hand. “Give them to me, 
my dear; give them to me,” he said, kindly. “ These trinkets 


-will not go to a jeweller’s ; we will have a rafile for them. 


Ah, Mrs. Fothersgill,” he added, turning to that lady, “ what 
& niece heaven has given to you!” 

If Mrs. Fothersgill suffered the doctor to depart in pos- 
Session of Rosaline’s trinke's, she knew that the story of the 
raffle would be talked of in Middleton and its surrounding 
heighborhood for months and months to come. 

“But,” she remarked, with a constrained smile, “I surely 
have the right to be one to have a throw ?” 

“Without doubt,” answered the doctor. 


“In that case I take all the tickets. The trinkets are mine, 


om whi 


a 


and I beg my niece to accept them. The perfumer’s account 
now concerns me alone.” 

A marked success had attended her first attempt. Miss 
Hindmarsh would not abuse her opportunity, and thanked her 
aunt before all the guests assembled. But she did not, on 
the morrow, or afterwards, doff her humble garments. She 
retained the appearance of poverty, and of her pride likewise, 
and she kept to her needlework with surprising diligence. 

© was always sure to find her needle in hand whenever 
she was not out walking. 

his constant work, which no song enlivened, and to 
ch a cold resolution chained her, encouraged, to the great 
‘spleasure of the aunt, by the doctor, soon brought in a little 


|this time was not with calculation. 
SS | whom she extended her bounty, if they had not known her 


| 


money to Rosaline, which she employed in charities, with 
that generosity which belonged to her character, but which 
The poor people to 


as the niece of the lady of the Chestnuts, would have known 
that she was some great person by her refined and elegant 
manners, and by her lofty and majestic bearing. 

When she followed the path in her old black stuff dress, so 
grave and silent, the little boys hid themselves behind the 
hedges to look after her, holding their breaths, saying, “ There 
is the black Jady going by.” 

One day, when she had lost her way, after a storm, she 


The child took off its hat, and walked straight before her 
without answering. She told him to replace his ha’, ut he 
would not listen to her, and remained bareheaded until he 
had reached the park. Then he stretched out his hand, and 
went away running. 

At church, as soon as she entered it, people made way for 
her; and though she walked behind her aunt, respect was 
only shown to herself. 

George Kennyon and Annie often came to the Chestnuts 
to see Rosaline. The days on which she had them to visit 
her were the only happy days she ever knew. Yet those 
days were not without alloy to her. She knew that George 
loved her,and that knowledge troubled her. 

At harvest time, Mrs. Fothersgill invited her kinsman and 
her younger niece to remain at the Chestnuts. 

This was the first really happy period that Rosaline had 
known since her father’s death. Sie made her sister share 
her chamber, and kept the young girl continually by her 
side. 

Often the three young persons went out tegether in a boat, 
or for a long walk, and Rosaline forgot her sorrows on these 
happy occasions. She seemed to enjoy a new life at this 
time. 

One morning, when her heart was in this light mood, Rosa- 
line and her sister, accompanied by George Kennyon, stopped 
in front of a cottage, the green lawn of which was shadowed 
by large trees. ‘The dog slept in the shade, and the country 
around was dotted with church spires. Everything was 
smiling—the wind whispered amongst the leaves, and the sun 
shone on the water. Silence and peace surrounded this 
dwelling, which seemed fashioned to shelter a loving couple. 
A board, on which you could read the words, “ For sale,” 
hung on the wall. 

George could hardly master the feelings he had so long 
kept in subjection. He seized Rosaline’s hand, and looking 
at her with eyes full of mute language, said, “ Ah, if you 
would——” But he dared rot proceed. She took his arm 
—: and hastening onwards, regained the house without 
speaking. 

"iesaline had taken refuge in her own apartment, where 
alone she was not afraid to show the distress of her mind, 
when her sister broke in upon ler rr 

“Ah, my dear Rosaline,” she said, “George is so very 
wretched !” 

The elder sister trembled from head to foot. 
“Who told you he was wretched ?” she asked. 
“Himself, just now; after you left us torun home. He 





opened his whole heart tome. Ah! how can you cause such 
pain to one so good as he? Have you ever before met with 
one so kind as he? It seems to me that you need only to see 
him to know him, You can read his face. He had tears in 
his eyes as he spoke to me. He is our best friend; and you 
cause him all this grief, when you could easily make him 
happy. I knew not what to say to him, so I made up my 
mind to speak to you about him.” 

“George unhappy!” exclaimed Rosaline, in tones of re- 
gret. “Tam sorry for him—very sorry !” 

Annie’s heart beat fast, and tears swelled beneath her eye- 
lids. She pressed her sister in berarms. “ You love him, 
Rosaline ?” she said, suddenly. 

“ Yes, I love him, and I wish he were happy !” 

Annie looked up with her large limpid eyes, and with the 
naivete of a child knelt. 
“T almost guess what you mean,” said she; “ but it is not 
that. I—I am nothing. I am sister to you both; but you, 
you hold his heart in your hands. If I were to die, he would, 
perhaps, weep, because he’s good; but if he lost you, he 
would not survive it. I did not believe, before I heard him, 
that one could love thus. If I tell you this, it is only to make 
you understand that I don’t feel things as others feel them. 
Do you hear me, Rosaline ?” 

Rosaline nodded, and the other went on, “ I should wish, 
when I go away from here, to carry away the assurance that 
George was happy, and that you had been made happy by 
him,” Annie said. “If you do not love him as well as he 
loves you, do you not owe him something, and will you not 
do something to please me ?” 

The young girl’s pleading voice was so sweet, that her 
sister’s resolution was almost shaken. She bent over and 
kissed her, tenderly. 

“ Have I won?” asked Annie. 

Rosaline was about to answer, when she felt the rustle of a 
paper which she had in her pocket. She drew it forth, and 
recognised the letter which Sir Arthur Mostyn had written to 
her a few months ago. It was as if she had just trodden on 
aserpent. The smile on her face faded away ; she half-closed 
her eyes and rose abruptly. 

“ You do not answer me,” said the other. 

Rosaline knitted her brows together. 

“ Well,” said she, “I shall see George and speak to him.” 

But she was already changed. She had recovered all her 
proud and vengeful feelings at the touch of thatletter. Twice 
during the evening she drew near her cousin, and twice she 
checked herself; and at night in her chamber, when her sis- 
ter was asleep, she wrote the following :— 

“ Heaven is my witness, my dear George, that I love you as 
much as I can love. If the blood in my veins would make 
you happy, I would drain every drop of it for you; but to 
give you my hand, it is impossible. You will, perhaps, be 
angry with me for this candor; but I have always thought 
that with persons one esteems, it were better to be cruel than 
to deceive. Then you are a man, and however large a place 
I occupy in your heart, other cares may soon fill that heast. 

“T have searched my soul, and though I admit tiat you 
have a place within it, it is not such as it ought to be to en- 
sure your complete happiness. 

“The woundI received is healing ; but the scar remains, 
and it would pain you to see it. 

“JT am no longer the woman you knew in early youth. Of 
the past, nothing remains to me but indomitable pride. T 
have been struck in the most sensitive part of my being, and 
struck by those who owed me help and protection. Our old 
doctor, whom you know well, told me my wrong was a com- 
mon one; but that much I have yet to learn to comprehend. 











What tears didI not shed one night They fell fast, and 








asked a little peasant to show her the road to the Chestnuts. | 


= = = 


1 
| they scalded me as they fell; I still smart, but I weep no 
more. 

“ Believe me, as long as you continue near me, you will 
ever find my hand ready to press yours; you will be the 
‘secret friend of my thoughts; if you go, I have not the right 
or the will to detain you. I know not if the hour will ever 
, arrive when I can say—remain ; but very often you will be 
expected and regretted, and wherever you may go, my faith- 
ful remembrance will follow you. 

“ Farewell, George! and always till we meet again, what- 
(ever happens, 1 am yours, in sisterly aflection.” 
| When Rosaline had finished these lines she signed the 
sheet with a trembling heart, yet firm hand. Yetjhad George 


looked well, he would hav: found the stain of 2 tear near 
the signature. 





CHAPTER V. 


When George and Annie had left the Chestnuts, every- 
thing resumed its old silence around Rosaline. Mrs. Fothers- 
gill counted up with her housekeeper the augmentation of 
her household expenses during the time of the stay of her 
late guests, and found in it the subject of a hundred com- 
plaints. Rosaline heard these complaints, and felt from 
certain hints thrown out by her aunt how bitterly she was 
grudged that little which was needed to keep her life and 
soul together. But she had made up her mind not to notice 
anything but direct attacks. This impa sibility on the part 
of her niece, in course of time, had its eflect on the aunt. 
She could see that Rosaline was of an inflexible character, 
and if the elder lady did not love her the more for that at- 
tribute, she certainly did not love her the less. 

Mrs. Fothersgill, in spite of her vanity and avarice, was a 
woman of @ lively mind and of tolerable intelligence. Ro- 
saline had read much. Between these two women there 
was, then, a sympathy hich the present solitariness of their 
lives was sure to develope. The evenings spent by the 
fireside were shortened by conversations which robbed the 
hours of their dulness. Rosaline used to read aloud, and 
afterwards the merits of the book were discussed. At other 
times, she played on the piano those airs best cared for by 
the mistress of the Chestnuts. 

These scenes of intellectual intercourse in time brought 
avout between the aunt and her niece an intimacy which 
Rosaline took care should not become of too warm a char- 
acter. If at times Mrs. Fothersgill unbent to her kinswoman 
for a moment, the other at once taught her to remember the 
position in which they stood to each other—namely, that 
one was the poor dependent, the other the rich benefactress. 

Winter drove away autumn, and the cold days brought 
Mrs. Fothersgill back to London. 

Already, without Mrs. Fothersgill acknowledging the fact 
to herself, Rosaline had become, if not indispensable, at least 
useful and agreeable to her. So Rosaline accompanied her 
aunt to London. 

Soon after they were settled in their London home, Mrs. 
Whitby, the housekeeper—who Imad received a letter inform- 
ing her of the death of her sister, who had left a large family 
of little children behind her—asked for her dismissal, and 
obtained it. 

Mrs. Whitby being gone, the house remained without a 
housekeeper, and Mrs. Fothersgill, who lay in bed until mid- 
day, had lost the habit of overlooking her household aftairs. 
Mrs. Whitby must be replaced, but it was repugnant to the 
feelings of the aunt to yield up the keys of office to a 
stranger. 

Miss Hindmarsh, then, for the time being, took upon her- 
self to perform the duties-of housekeeper, and Mrs. Fothers- 
gill declared very loudly that she ner losé no time in look- 
ing out for some person worthy of her confidence. It was 
never understood that Rosaline’s present management would 
last for ever, and that Mrs. Fothersgill would always seek, 
without ever finding, for that person whom she meant to 
place at the head of her domestic affairs. 

Mrs. Fothersgill received her friends every Tuesday, on 
which occasion there were cards and music. Some of the 
best people visited the aunt, who presented her niece in due 
form to all who came. 

One day, Mrs. Fothersgill told Rosaline to give orders for 
a dinner for ten persons. 

“We shall have some people from Lancashire, amongst 
whom a certain Member of Parliament, with whom you per- 
haps are acquainted,” said she. 

“ Who is he ?” demanded Rosaline. 

“ Sir Arthur Mostyn.” 

he needle which Miss Hindmarsh was pressing through 
a piece of cambric broke between her fingers. 

“At last!” muttered she. 

“Do you remember him ?” asked the aunt. 

““A little,” answered the other. 

She had not seen him for many months; she had not re- 
ceived any news of him, and had not liked to ask for any. 
They oe meet again, face to face. It was for her a day 
of trial. 

When Sir Arthur was announced, Rosaline put her hand 
upon her heart, as if to question it. It beat a little louder, 
and a little faster. She frowned slightly, and looked at the 
Baronet in a glass, which faced the entrance-door and re- 
flected his image. She felt no emotion at seeing him. 

“ Good!” thought she. “It is only a little nervousness on 
my part, after all.” 

Sir Arthur appeared confused when he saw Rosaline. She 
half rose in acknowledgment of his bow, and held out her 
hand, smiling. 

Sir Arthur’s confusion now gave place to amazement. He 
wondered whether she had received his letter. 

“ Forgive my not answering your letter,” said she, as if she 
had guessed his thoughts; “I was very busy when it ar- 
rived. I beg to excuse my remissness now. You are not 
angry with mc, I hope ?” 

Sir Arthur had nothing to say. Rosaline’s gracious re- 
ception of him more embarrassed him than the most freezing 
looks could have done. 

He bowed, and could only answer by stammering forth a 
few words. 

When he was near her aunt, Miss Hindmarsh regarded the 
Baronet with the cold expression ef a woman who loves no 
longer. She experienced then that feeling of surprise which 
makes the heart indignant as soon as passion has left it. 

“ And was it really he?’ thought she—‘ was it he who 
caused me all this anguish of heart?” 

A moment after, an observer would have been astonished 
to see with what a gracious smile Rosaline awaited the re- 
turn of the Baronet to her side. She was more polite to 














him than mere good manners demanded. Was it the pride 
of a mind that feels itself above vulgar retaliation, or the 
coquetry of a woman who seeks to regain her empire? 
Pride was in her, we know, but coquetry did not show itself, 
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She wore still her black merino dress, her plain linen col- 

and cuffs. 

~~ Sir Arthur asked her if she enjoyed a London life, 
she slightly shrugged her shoulders. | 

“T,an old maid ?” she said. 

But this “ old maid” had something about her which com- 

lied all eyes to follow her steps about the dining-room. | 

er humble stuff eclipsed all the velvets and satins near it. | 
Mrs. Fothersgill begged her niece to sit down to the piano. 
When she had played, several persons drew near to compli- 
ment her. Sir Arthur declared that many celebrated artists | 
had not half her talent. | 

“You must have practised a good deal since you lett | 
Middleton ?” he said. wee 

“ She does nothing else,” returned the aunt. “ The piano | 
amuses her.” a ’ 

“Of course,” replied Rosaline. “Iam preparing myself | 
to give lessons.” 

dead silence fell upon her listeners. 

After this announcement on the part of Rosaline, Sir} 
Arthur could no longer suppose that she had designs upon 
his heart. She executed a brilliant variation, and rose. | 

Rosaline’s words had two meanings. At the moment) 
when they dissipated the fears which the Baronet might) 
have entertained, they also deprived Mrs. Fothersgill of the | 
prestige of maternal generosity which people had conferred | 
upon her, and Rosaline appeared in her true position—the | 
position of a poor dependent. 

During all the evening, people talked of little else save 
the beautiful Miss Hindmarsh, and her uncertain future. A 
few faces expressed pity. Her answer to her aunt was re- 
peated from mouth to mouth. Folk were sorry for that 
charming and intelligent girl, who bore her poverty so 
bravely: And while they expressed their sorrow for the 
niece, they exclaimed loudly against Mrs. Fothersgill’s treat- 
ment of her. 

In a few months Rosaline became the very soul of her 
aunt’s drawing-room. Her praise was on every lip, and 
something of this praise often reached the ears of Sir Ar- 
thur Mostyn. 

A'l this time there still existed a feeling of animosity be- 
tween the aunt and the niece. The protectress felt herself 
vanquished, lowered, as it were, by the proud disdain of her 
whom she had fed and sheltered: they silently regarded 
each other like two enemies. 

Towards the end of the season, Mrs. Fothersgill, whom 
vanity had tempted to expend more money than usual, ex- 
pressed a wish to look over her accounts. 

The books were no sooner placed on the table before the 
lady than she 'egan to turn over the leaves. Short and 
sharp exclamations showed her ill-humor. Miss Hindmarsh 
had taken up her needlework and sat by the window. She 
foresaw that a storm was about to burst forth. 

All at once Mrs. Fothersgill put her finger on the middle 
of a page; and as she had done once before on the occasion 
of the perfumer’s bill, she cried, “ What is this ?” 

Rosaline rose, and leant over the book. 

“Tt is a sum of ten shillings extra which T allowed your 
needlewoman Catherine,” she explained. “The work took 


“A fortnight, if you desire it, madam,” coldly answered | pressing mine. My cousin and my sister are the only living 
aline. beings upon whom I can reflect with affection.” 


The dinner and the evening passed as if nothing had hap- 
pened between the matron and the young lady. | 

On the following day, Mrs. Fothersgill was disturbed every | 
five minutes with the calls of the several tradespeople. They | 
first addressed themselves to Miss Hindmarsh, who sent them 
all to her aunt, who was exceedingly wrathful at being so | 
disturbed. a 

One morning, after she had been troubled very much in 
the way above described, Mrs. Fothersgill sent for her niece | 
all in a hurry. . 

“ Oh, my dear child, can you not let me sleep in peace ?” | 
she cried, addressing Rosaline. “Take the keys, in heaven’s 
name, and do just as you like.” 

“ Sust as I like?” repeated Rosaline, glancing al her aunt | 
with an inquiriig look. | 

“ Yes, yes, stubborn puss!” answered the elder lady, who | 
had already laid her head back on the pillow. | 

Miss Hindmarsh took away the keys, aud understood that | 
her victory was complete; and, from that day, there was 20 
more talk of separation. 

Sir Arthur Mostyn was in the habit of making constant 
calls on Mrs. Fothersgill. This profound silence concerning 
the past, this gracious manner of receiving him, the careless- 
ness Rosaline showed regarding everything, astonished him 
in the highest degtee. 

Perhaps he felt a little piqued to perceive ber manifest so | 
little concern after the sudden rupture between them. Anger, | 
or, at least, coldness, would have denoted some regret. But | 
this light behavior on Rosaline’s part proved that she had not | 
cared much for him, and the Baronet’s vanity did not relish 
this indifference. The dignity of the bearing of Miss Hind- 
marsh, who compelled all eyes to turn towards her, was 
another grace which struck the gentleman. At Middleton 
he had seen only the supposed Hetress, now he saw the 
woman—a woman of refined mind, a woman who claimed his 
utmost admiration and respect. He, by degrees, suffered 
himself to seek her society, to converse with her, to show 
her a marked preference; and she let him follow a path un- 
a by her, but in which she was determined to keep 

im. 

Miss Hindmarsh kept a diary, in which she set down her 

daily doings and her inmost thoughts. A few lines from this 


| 
| 








present time, when Sir Arthur Mostyn was surrounding her 
again with his smiles and his devotion :— 


“ Tuesday, April the 11th. 

“ Sir Arthur came yesterday, as we quitted the dinner ta- 
ble. The evening was mild. He proposed taking a walk 
round the garden. My aunt, who does not like walking, sat 
down under a tree. We remained alone, the Baronet and I. 
He drew my arm within his own, and led me onward. It 
seemed to me that he pressed my arm as we walked. This 
man has nosoul. He asked me if my sister were going to 
be married. ‘No more than I, I answered. ‘Oh, if you 
liked, he said. The words were stupid and false. I looked 
at him, and he did not avoid my gaze. Oh, had he then seen 
what was passing in my heart at that moment, he would 





her some days longer than she had expected.” 

“ So much the worse for her,” answered the othe:. “ She 
had agreed to do the work tor thirty shillings, and ought not 
to have had a farthing more ” 

“ T thought 1 did right.” 

“ You were wrong!” 

Rosaline reseated herself, but the anger of ber aunt was 
aroused, and her thin fingers followed slowly each row of 
figures. She grumbled at every addition. 

“It's intolerable!” she cried out. “ Here’s four pounds 
down for wax candles! What in the name of goodness, did 
you light up ?” 

“Why, everything, madam ; the girandvles and the lustres.” 

“ Who ordered you to do so ?” 

“It is the custom,” 

“ Custom’s a fool! Surely you are not going to teach me 
what is right todo? But everything’s alike in this house— 
everything is topsy-turvy—all is frightful disorder and 
abominable waste.” 

At these insulting words, Miss Hindmarsh’s features quiv- 
ered with emotion, her eyes flashed with an indignant light, 


have trembled! But he could not read what was passing in 
my mind, for I had schooled well my face, and it was as 
stolid as a stone. I fancy I understand the motives which 
move thisman. He throws out the bait to me, but it is him- 
self who will bite at it. While we walked, did he not dare to 
talk of Middleton, and of the times wken we met at balls ?” 


“Friday, April the 14th. 

“There are hours when my heart swells to bursting. This 
morning, talking about a certain marriage in high life, Sir 
Arthur Mostyn’s name was: mentioned. He was likely soon 
to marry. 

“T looked in a glass which was facing me. Except that 1 
was a little paler than usual, it showed me nothing. 

“* And who is the woman he is going to wed ?’ some one 
inquired. 

“*T know not who she is,’ replied my aunt; ‘ but I know 
how much she has—thirty thousand pounds on the wedding- 
day, and as much again some day later. If she had nothing, 
she would marry nothing.’ 

“* Like myself, I remarked. 


but the aunt was blinded with wrath, and found fault with} “My aunt rose After breakfast she asked me to sit down 


everything. 
Rosaline had silextly resumed her work. When Mrs. 
Fothersgill had finished, the other looked up and spoke. 
“How much do you consider, madam, that I have ex- 
pended over what is strictly necessary ?” she asked. 


to the piano. I played for two hours. My fingers never 
were swifter, but I did not hear what 1 was playing. My 
aunt complimented me. When I was again in my room I 
almost screamed. I was suffocating. To lose all in a single 
day! I dipped my hands and face in cold water, in order to 


“ Well, if I gave myself the trouble to reckon, there would | allay their fever. When I re-entered the drawing-room, Mrs. 


be about four pounds. And then I only speak of what is 
before my eyes.” 

“ It is four pounds I owe you, then?” 

“That you owe me? The joke is quite amusing. And 
with what, if you please, do you mean to pay me ?” 

“ With my wages.” 

“ Your wages !” exclaimed Mrs. Fothersgill, regarding her 
niece with both surprise and anger. 

“ Allow me, madam. Is it not true that you gave Mrs. 
bad ny your housekeeper, fifty pounds a-year ?” 

* It is true.” 


“ Well, [hold Mrs. Whitby’s position in your establish-|" «« 
ment. She had fifty pounds a-year, but, being your sister's 


daughter, I will serve you for half that sum. Inthe benefit 


of our relationship, I allow it you. A quarter’s wages fell 
due to me yesterday, that will be exactly six pounds five 


shillings; you will then please to deduct four pounds from 


Fothersgill asked me to write to Sir Arthur, and invite him 
to dinner. 

“* We will joke him,’ she said to me. 

“*T wrote, and signed. The pen did not shake, but, oh, 
what an effort it cost me to keep calm !” 


: “ Saturday, April the 15th. 

“ Sir Arthur Mostyn came. The story of this marriage was 
only arumor. The engagement was broken off. The lady 
in question has only ten thousand,!the remainder is uncertain. 
He spoke of this rupture just as coolly as if he were talking 
about the opera. is 
Ah, if one could listen to one’s heart!’ said he ; and he 
looked at me. 

“T had the strength to return his gaze. My heart was on 
my lip, and I smiled with assumed innocence.” 

a ’ “ Friday, April the 21st. 

Yesterday, I received a letter from Annie. George 


same diary will give you a notion of what she felt at the |, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Soon after Rosaline’s return to the Chestnuts, Annie, at 


‘school, fell ill, and the elder sister asked her aunt to allow 


the sick girl to be brought for a time to the country home. 
The permission was granted, and the autumn found George 
Kennyon added to the little party. 

George’s arrival gave our heroine the utmost delight. 

“ Oh, I breathe at last!” said she, on seeing him. 

He smiléd, and told her she might, if she pleased, always 
breathe. 

Rosaline pointed to a swallow which was skimming the 
sky above their heads. 

“Why doesn’t the bird remain in“that blue space?” she 
answered. 

George stayed till the end of the month at the Chestnuts. 
Never had Rosaline behaved towards her cousin with such 


tenderness as now. You might have fancied that she wished © 


to atone for the pain she haa inflicted upon him in the past. 
Mrs. Fothersgill’s birthday fell on an early date. Rosaline, 


who now consulted only herself respecting the arrangement — 


of all domestic affairs beneath the roof of her aunt’s dwelling, 


had resolved that this birthday should be kept with a certain — 
eclat. Mrs. Fothersgill’s vanity was gratified. She consented — 


to her niece’s project, telling her, however, that she must not — 
be too extravagant. 

Amongst the names of the persons invited, Sir Arthur _ 
Mostyn’s was one of the first. Rosaline had not pronounced 
it, yet it headed the list. 

“You will dance the first dance with Sir Arthur Mostyn,” 
said the aunt, addressing her elder niece. 

“ Willingly,” she replied. 

George Kennyon looked at her. 

“ T cannot understand how you could forgive that man,” he 
said to Rosaline, when they were alone together. 

“And who says that I have forgiven him?” she asked, 
with one of her imperious airs. 

George looked at her steadfastly before he made her any 
answer. 

“You are uticrly beyond my comprehension,” he said, at 
ength. 

She smiled, aud drawing him gently towards her, rejoined, 
‘Listen; whatever happens, remember this well,—J never 
forget anything.” 

The expression of her face, as she retired, was so peculiar 
and perplexing, that George followed her with his eyes. 

“ What magnet does she possess?” thought he, “ I ¢.lways 
sufler when I see her, yet I love her ever.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the following morning, George Kennyon announced to— 
his cousin that he was going away—going on a long journey ; 
adding that his presence would not “ required on the occa 
‘sion for which such preparations were in progress under his 
eyes. 
“Well,” said Rosaline, “ promise me that, whatever yor 
may hear, you will come back to me whenever I recall you 
Something tells me tliat I shall require you.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” George responded, fervently. 

They separated. She went into the balcony of her chamber 
to watch his lessening figure in the distance. It seemed t 
her that it was the ghost of her youth that was disappearing 
from her gaze. An undefinable anguish filled her breast 
She saw, mentally, all the days gone by, and she felt ready 
to cal! him back; but aturn of the road occurred, and she 
could no longer see him. Her arms, which she had stretched 
out before her, fell to her side. 

“ Away with this !” she cried. “ I must think of to-morrow.” 
From some words accidently dropped by her aunt, Rosaline 
had reason to think that her kinswoman had been listeni 
to some proposal of marriage for her. ‘ 
Wishing to be assured on that point, Rosaline drew he 
old friend, Doctor Anthony, aside, and questioned him. 
“What are you whispering about, over there ?” asked Mn 
Fothersgill, who was reading at the other end of the room. 
Rosaline bent quickly towards her old companion. 

“ Are you a friend of mine?” she inquired, in a whisper. 

“ Yes, assuredly !” 

“Very well, whatever I say, do not contradict me.” An 


our dear doctor has been proposing to me ?” 
“ No.” 


“ A husband.” 
“ Ha!” 
This exclamation expressed more embarrassment that 
astonishment. 
“Good,” thought Rosaline. “The project is one of m 
aunt's.” 

“Well, and what do you say to it?” demanded Mrs. Fe 
thersgill. 

“T say that Dr. Anthony is laughing at me,” answere 
Rosaline. 

“ And why 

“Why, my good aunt, because a penniless girl is not tb 
person torun after. As long as you continue your afte¢ 
tionate protection of me, all will be well; but if some da 
you fail me, the niece, without the aunt, would be no longe 
worth notice.” 

“ You are far too modest, my dear child.”’ 

“ And you, aunt, are far too good. Poeple do not see m 
with your eyes. Only one man has ever solicited my hané 


” 


then, turning to her aunt, she added, “Do you know wha 


that sum, and you will pay me the balance—namely, two | ,- - 4 r ae r ; 4 
pounds five, which will Rs he than I shall require Ae 7 Kennyon, likewise, wrote to me the other day. George is Phat was long ago. W ott, I was ready to grant it to him, us 
expenses back to Middleton.” going to Spain, but he will not leave England until he has that —_ heard cat I was beggared, and he is still free.” 
Irs. Fothersgill rose. “ Ai, you wish to return to Mid- | #8#it seen me. There is not a word of love in his letter, yet! aan sp —_ : demanded Mrs. Fothersgill. s 
dleton? And what will you do there ?” love is visible in every line. I felt my eyes wet while I read,| ..." said Mostyn,” replied Miss Hindmarsh. “Si 
“shall surely find some old friends there—George Kenn. | *", With an involuntary movement, I carried the paper to| Aver Mowty Reger gh ae eames Geel 
yon and Dr. Anthony, perhaps—who will lend me some lit- | ™Y lips. I blushed at the act, although I was alone.” } But I = speaking of long ago. It must not be thought ¢ 
tle money, with which I shall establish a Berlin wool shop, a “ Thursday, the 27th. in My oe ro ik og ee aor good soul, wh 
or something of that sort. My name will be writtenover my | | “Sir Arthur Mostyn, who had heard of our projected | ¢ vt tte ay Mics Mi ee eee meaty. Hie Sed a 
door. 1 am known in Middleton, and Mrs. Fothersgill’s departure, came to wish us good bye. oe ore “ip et Th ladmaset, he said, * I love very mud 
niece will be certain to have the best custom in the town.” _“*T shall do myselfjthe pleasure of paying the Chestnuts a = vheh go M = emhaa further observing that 
p You would do that? You?” visit now and then,’ he said tome. *‘ The Chestnuts belongs , he pe ing om tke? ce Se eS ae 
* Certainly ; unless I shail prefer to become the governess | t Mrs. Fothersgill, I answered. ‘I have no doubt she will | bas Th — re, | to remark. 
of Lady Cowley’s two young children. She told me her | be charmed to receive you.’ i « ah = pre !’ cried ae" 
door would be open to receive me whenever yours was closed| ‘Tis you I wish to see again; so you must accord me| « OL t ail Set did he the Doctor, in his heart. 

“= = Br - an. se Sana gee ened he myo : 3 May, don't yyy oo So, im 
Mrs. Fothersgill was stupefied. e idea of seeing ‘This conversation recalled a ri Te Pe — ’ cd OSall 
niece the proprietor of a Berlin wool shop, or the me nd Gaston, 1 wes shivering now. previous one—one at Mid-|« Fjs words pao me, and I laughed at them, I, who ta 
erness in the house of one of her titled friends, quite alarmed | “‘ Does Sir Arthur forget? said I, bowing — et 1im than any one else, But though he 
her vanity. She knew Rosaline well enough to feel that she| “‘ Well, you will see me soon.’ = still at liberty, I have made up my mind resolutely never 

would keep her treet. This, by all means, must be pre-| “ Oh, let him come—let him come !” mac oy = in a great hurry tomake up y ind 
n q ow - ste: < our mind, D 
gi " “— “ Tuesday, May the 2nd. ~ | thinks,” ed the : 
“ You will give me a week to | ,o - Ea y y the 2nd. s,” returned the aunt. 
seek caine * ss io ook about me ?” said the To-morrow we leave. I shall soon see George Kennyon|_ Affairs thus remained until the day of the grand festive 




















again. With what joy I shall feel his hand once more | Several guests had already arrive1 at the house, when ¢ 
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Miss Hindmarsh gave him back look for look, but without 
answering. : 
In the evening, she wrote to George Kennyon, bidding him 
hasten to her at his utmost speed. 

“T have taken a grave step,” wrote she. “Iam going to 
be married ; but in the hour which is to decide my future 
life, I wish to have you near me. Give me this supreme 
proof of your affection. It seems to me that I shall walk 
more happily to the altar when my hand has pressed yours. 
Come, then, George; I want you.” ; 
The first time Miss Hindmarsh reappeared in Middleton in 
an open carriage, having by her side Mrs. Fothersgill, and 
opposite her Sir Arthur Mostyn, she felt an undefinable 
emotion, in which pride had the largest part. All eyes fol- 
lowed her. She was feverish ; and in her heart she remem- 
bered the day when she had lett—poor, repulsed, and at the 
merey of a kinswoman who cared nothing for her. She had 
concealed in the pocket of her dress the letter which Sir 
Arthur had written long ago, sud found a bitter pleastre in 
feeling it beneath her fingers. 

Rosaline was put down at the door of her sister's school. 
She told the young girl what she had determined to do. 

“Sir Arthur! You are going to marry him! And what 
of George Kennyon ?” cried Annie. 

“ Well, Iam expecting him. Do you think I should marry 
without him?” 

“ Ah, Sir Arthur will never love you as George does 
Rosaline smiled proudly. “ Rest tranquil. He loves me 
already.” 

A few days after, Rosaline received a letter from her cousin. 
It only contained these words :— 


»” 


. “ These two lines will precede my «arrival only twenty-four 
ours. 
“ Always yours, 

“ GEORGE.” 


It had been arranged that the marriage of Miss Hindmarsh 
and Sir Arthur should take place at the end of the month. 
It only wanted a few days of that time. Mrs. Fothersgill 
wished the wedding to be celebrated with the utmost magnifi- 
cence. All the best people of Middleton and its neighbor- 
hood were invited to grace the occasion, and acertain Bishop 
had promised to officiate. 

One day, concealed under her dinner napkin, Rosaline 
found a casket containing a set of rich diamonds, and the 
keys of her father’s house in Middleton—of that house where 
she had passed her early days of splendor. 

“You will keep a room for me there ?” said the aunt, with 
great delicacy and feeling. 

George Keunyen was the only person who retained a sad 
air in the midst of all these rejoicings. He was assisting 
silently at the sacrifice of his own happiness. His presence 
at the Chestnuts, where it was announced that the wedding 
was to take place, had at first excited a little surprise; but 
soon no attention was paid to it. 

Dr. Anthony asked the Baronet how he relished the 
presence of one who had wished to rival him in the affection 
of Rosaline. 

“He—he a rival! Poor George Kennyon 
Arthur, conceitedly twirling his moustache. 
However, a careful observer might have noticed that Miss 
Hindmarsh did not always treat the Baronet like the bride- 
groom elect of her own heart. One sometimes could see in 
her a haughtiness and a disdain, which gave Mrs. Fothersgill 
much uneasiness. 

“ TIave you any cause for complaint against Sir Arthur ?” 
she askec of her niece. 

‘*No,” replied Rosaline. 

“ You see, child, if everything does not go on as you could 
wish, you have only to tell me, and I shall speak to him.” 

“ Oh, bave no fear; I can manage for myself.” 

Mrs. Fothersgill opened her ears. Miss Hindmarsh’s voice 
had a tone she had never heard before, and could not forget. 

“Something is surely the matter!” she thought. 

baw evening, Sir Arthur asked Rosaline to sing a certain 
ballad. 

“It is odd,” said she, in low accents, and with a short 
laugh ; “ but since you have taken a fancy to that song, it has 
become quite hateful to me.” 

The face of the Baronet assumed a troubled expression, 
while Miss Hindmarsh moved away. 

She was radiant with beauty that evening. When she was 
near George Kennyon, she met the eyes of the Baronet 
brimming over with tears. 

“Tam revenged,” she said. “ He loves me!” 

George only caught the last three words. 

“ Well,” he cried,“ if he loves you, you are happy ! 
no business here.” 

Rosaline threw him a look which quite perplexed hiin. 

“ Remain,” said she. 

On the following day, the Baronet was to be formally pre- 
sented to all Rosaline’s relations. There was a numerous 
and briliiant assemblage at the Chestnuts. Rosaline was 
dressed in white, but her face was paler than the muslin that 
- gracefully enveloped her; and her eyes shone with a vivid 

ight. : 

Sir Arthur fixed his gaze upon her the moment she 
entered. 

“ At last,” he said, offering his arm to her. 

“ Yes, at last !” was her answer. 

Her accentgamazed Mrs. Fothersgill. 

“ You are feverish, my child,” observed she. 

Without answering, Rosaline passed her arm under that of 
Sir Arthur. 

“Will you give me five minutes?’ asked she. 
still something to recall to you.” 

Mrs. Fothersgill, who was in excellent spirits, shook her 
finger at her niece. 

* Already !” exclaimed she. 
your husband ?” 

When they were alone, Rosaline opened a little casket, 
waich stood on the chimney-piece in the room into which 
she had led the gentleman. 

“Do you remember a letter you wrote to me last year after 
my poor father’s death ?” she asked. 

“ Ah, dearest, you are cruel!” he returned. 

“T received another a week ago; that one was from George 
Kennyon. Here they are both; look at them, and tell me, 
after having read them, if one can hesitate between you ?” 


o” 


cried Sir 


I have 


“T have 


“ What will it be when he is 








= Baronet presented himself. Rosaline assisted her aunt in 

doing the honors on this occasion. The position the former 

Dg had taken, and Mrs. Fothersgill’s recent kindness towards 

her, had considerably altered people’s opinion of her. Rosa- 
line no longer wore her common stuff dress. The day after 
her return to the Chestnuts, she had found a number of 
at pretty gowns, which her aunt had had made for her secretly. 
Ww Sir Arthur Mostyn had noticed the change in Rosaline’s 
e. toilette, and feeiing that she was on better terms with her 
ge  kinswoman, he had allowed his tongue to utter words of 
passion to her. 
But Rosaline knew him too well not to understand the 
reason of his increased interest in her, but she took care not 
ys to show that she did so. She was gracious towards him ever, 
but she evinced no other sort of feeling in her behavior. He 
he did not, on his part, fail tosee that she treated him somewhat 
carelessly, and he looked round for a rival, but found none. 
he He was perplexed about her, and his perplexity was aug- 
mented every day. He tried to sound the old doctor, but 
its. that gentleman was more than a match forhim. Dr. An- 
ch  thony liked Miss Hindmarsh in his own way. He was mys- 
ed ~—sterious, and spoke of the future vaguely, in terms that as- 
t. serted nothing, but allowed the other to suspect much. 

ne, — The Baronet now regretted that he had dallied so long, 
ent that he had not proposed to Miss Hindmarsh in London. 
ng, How was it that he had not felt that he had the heiress whom 
ain _he had sought so long under his very hand? The superiority 
ted of Miss Hindmarsh, and her grace and beauty, were almost 
not teaching him to think that there was something beyond 
all oy in a woman, and that riches are not everything in 

ur iife. 
ced A whole month had gone by, yet our Baronet, who had 

been invited to remain as long as he pleased at the Chest- 
7m,” nuts, did not speak of leaving. 
One day, as he was walking in the park, seeking for Rosa- 
line, Mrs. Fothersgill, who was sitting with her niece under 
' a tree, nudged her elbow. 
he “My child, here is your false lover—I fancy he would be 
a true one to you now,” said she. 
ced, Rosaline glanced towards the Baronet. “I fancy so, too, 
aunt,’ she answered. “If I chose, I believe I might become 
any my Lady —— 
“Ts it possible? Has he then proposed to you ?” 
1, at “Not in clear and precise terms; but his words say as 
plainly as words can say that he still loves me.” 
ned, “ But he ought to speak out.” 
ever “Perhaps he does not like to hurry himself to secure a 
: girl who has nota penny in the world.” 
liar “What!” half-screamed the matron. “ Have I not four 
_ hundred thousand pounds, and are not you my niece ?” 
vays A light shone in the eyes of Rosaline. ‘“ Suppose he never 
| thought of that,” she said. And she bent over her aunt’s 
_ hand to kiss it. But Mrs. Fothersgill threw her arms round 
the other’s neck, and drew her close to her heart. 
_ “You will never leave me!” she half sobbed. 
dtc ——_- Rosaline’s features quivered with emotion. 
1ey ; “T promise you,” she responded, in a serious voice. 
cca Miss Hindmarsh adopted by Mrs. Fothersgill, and pro- 
rhit claimed as her heiress, the Baronet had only now to propose ; 
the fear of a refusal had alone kept him back. His thoughts 
yo reverted to that letter he had written to Rosaline, and he was 
you afraid. His difficulty was to speak out. 

One day Dr. Anthony addressed the gentleman as follows : 

“Why, Sir Arthur, you are like a lion about the Chestnuts, 
mbe!_ and we all know what prey there is here to devour !” 
dt The Baronet flushed deeply. 
ring “But Mrs. Fothersgill does not wish her lamb to be carried 
east off,” resumed the doctor. “ She is afraid of your teeth, which 
eady | have devoured so many others. It seems tc me that you 
| she) must speak out. There are suitors about already. The girl 
ched} gays nothing, but perhaps she thinks the more. Probably 

» she’s es of somebody. If you are curious, you can in- 
ow. | form yourself, I dare say; if you are not, you must vacate 
aline} the position for some one more adventurous.” 
ning “Well, I shall speak to Miss Hindmarsh,” returned the 

- Baronet. 
he He did so, that very day. Rosaline suffered him to explain 
himself without interrupting him, pretending surprise. 

Mn “To speak honestly,” she said, “I did not anticipate this 
mM.  avowal. You see I am quite astonished at it.” 

Our Baronet looked embarrassed. He tried to reply, and 
er. stammered out some disjointed words out of which Rosaline 

could catch “sincere love, devetedness, and regret.” 

An “Tf, as I believe, your proposal is the result of a fixed 
wha resolution,” resumed Miss Hindmarsh, who enjoyed his con- 

_ fusion, “ allow me to reflect. A marriage is a matter that de- 
serves the consideration of a few days.” 

Sir Arthur bowed. The evasive answer of Rosaline left 

him exceedingly anxious: he, in fact, began to feel that he 
that loved her more ardently than he at first believed. He began 
to fear that she was lost to him, for had she really cared for 

f m him, would she not have accepted his offer at once ? 

Rosaline preserved the most profound silence for a whole 

3. Fo week. She saw Sir Arthur every day, every hour, and 
afiected to speak of things with her accustomed gravity. 

were Nothing seemed to pre-occupy her. The Baronet watched 
her narrowly ; but watch as he would, he could form no no- 
tion of what was in her mind. To him she was, as of old, 

ot th always civil, sometimes gracious, never confused. She 

afte’ —_ neither avoided nor sought his society. 

e dai On the twelfth day, no longer able to bear the violence of 

ongeé be feelings, he begged Rosaline to accord him an answer to 

is suit. : 

“It is so difficult to answer it,” returned she. “My aunt 
ee m _ loves me very much, certainly ; yet 1 know not what she in- 
hani tends to do for me when I marry.” 

m, bu “ What matters that to me?” rejoined the Baronet. “ You 
“ng are everything in the world to me.” 
, “Ah!” she exclaimed, with a ctirious smile. 

“$i At this instant the Baronet’s mental agony was unspeaka- 
d fo ble. This time his words had been quicker than reflection. 
ght¢ Perhaps the next day he would have repented what he had 
|, wb said ; but he had spoken on the impulse of the moment, and 
ad n¢ = Cvuld not now recall his speech. ; 
mud “ Well,” resumed she, “if it be so, speak to my aunt, and 
that I will consent.” 
at wi Miss Hindmarsh had uttered these syllables with the air of 

aqueen. But Sir Arthur only thought of his triumph, and 
in the excess of his joy he lost no time in addressing Mrs. 
Fothersgill. 

i The consent was granted that very evening, and on the 
saliv following day Dr. Anthony and a, lawyer were closeted with 
io tal ~— the mistress of the Chestnuts. 

1 he Just before dinner, the doctor approached Rosaline to con- 
ver gratulate her on her proposed marriage. | 

_ The mischief-loving old man looked at her, laughing over | 
1d, —his spectacles. “Well played!” he whispered. “ Now we 

must see the fifth act.” | 
stive 
en ¢ 


The Baronet started as if he had been bitten by a serpent. 

“ This is treason !” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is an answer,” she said, with strong emphasis. “ You 
can remain here as long as you please, since you are my 
aunt’s guest: but you know me sufficiently now to under- 
stand that I shall never bear your name.” 

Rosaline returned alone to the drawing-room. 

“ And your husband ?” said the aunt. 

“ Here he is,” answered Rosaline, taking George’s hand. 






































































































Two cries of joy answered her, and Miss Hindmarsh found 
herself in her sister’s arms. 

All the friends had started up from their seats. Mrs. 
Fothersgill, aghast, looked everywhere, seeking the Baronet. 
“But what is the meaning of all this?” she inquired. 
“What is the meaning of this mystery ?” 

“ This,” replied Miss Hindmarsh, thrustin 
of a candle a letter she held in her hand. “ 
him !"—Bow Bells. 


x into the flame 
how I can forget 


nitions 
GIGLAMPS. 


My own name is Sam Swailes, Jun. Not a bad sort of 
name, but nota lucky one; judging by experience, indeed, it 
is the reverse of lucky. It was a regular mistake from the 
very beginning, and so am I; at least my father says so 
often, when he looks round the table at dinner-time on Sun- 
days, and sees me in the far corner, next to mother. Father 
never dines with us except on that day, when he counts us 
all up, one by one; why, I really can’t say. All I know is 
that Uncle Joe, who sometimes comes on Sunday, used to 
frighten him by saying: “ Well, Tom, another young ‘un ?” 
‘his always made father turn as white as a sheet, and set 
him counting us all carefully over again, which took some 
time ; for, you see, I'd thirteen brothers. And then he would 
sigh as he finished with me, and call to mother: “ Jane.” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“ Little Sam ought to have been a girl.” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“ But he isn’t.” 

“ No, Tom.” 

And my father would rub his chin, and blink at me over 
his spectacles; while mother would rub her eyes, on the sly, 
when she thought no one was wage | and fidget about on 
her chair, like a cat on a gridiron, till father began to carve. 
How old Mother Mellowdew would have walked into her, if 
mother had been a lad at old Mellowdew’s Classical and Com- 
mercial, for nothing gets old Mrs. M.’s back up so much as 
when one of the lads begins fidgeting. She says it’s ungen- 
tlemanlike ; but that’s all humbug, you know; she doesn’t 
like it because it makes a fellow hungry. Else why do 
they shake a sack of potatoes, if it isn’t to make room for 
more ? 

Then Uncle Joe would tell my father not to be a bully. 

“A bully!” cries my father, staring at uncle. 

“ Yes, a bully,” answers Uncle Joe. 

“ Well, I never!” 

“ Why,” says Uncle Joe, “you know it’s not Jane’s 
fault.” 

“Tm sure I couldn’t help it,’ whimpers my mother, as 
she strokes my hair. 

“Of course, you couldn't,” says Uncle Joe; “ so, let’s 
have no more bullying, Tom ;” and then uncle would stick 
his napkin in his mouth, and wink and snort till he was red 
in the face, for he was an awfully peppery fellow was Uncle 
Joe, and used to pitch into father, right and left, if —— 
didn’t suit him. He was a jolly, good fellow, however, anc 
to see him conjure half-a-crown out of an orange clean into 
your pocket, and give you an hour to spend it in, threatening 
to conjure it back, if you didn’t look sharp, was a pretty 
sight to us boys. 
am, myself, at Old Mellowdew’s Classical and Commer- 
cial Academy. Old Mellowdew is not a bad sort of fellow, 
for he hates sneaking, and tells us to fight it out a 
ourselves, if we can’t agree; and he does like to see a jolly 
set-to, I can tell you, although he pretends to be angry if 
any one tells him of a fight. hy, when little Bloggs jun. 
whopped that sneaking old Diggle, who’s a head taller than 
him, I should like to know why old Mellowdew gave —— 8 
jun. double sixes at dinner, and half a glass of beer out of is 
own particular jug, if he wasn’t pleased at Blogg junior’s 
plucky style of fighting. : , 

When old Mellowdew talks, he uses such long dictionary 
‘words, that it reminds one for all the world of those Chinese 
jugglers pulling yards and yards of tape out of their mouths. 
It isn’t the pulling out that’s wonderful; the thing is how he 
got it all in, so as to be able to pull it out. That’s what puz- 
zles me. Fancy talking a paragraph of six-syllabled words, 
like Daddy Mellowdew does! Sam Swindells says he has to 
tie his tongue in a knot, soas to make more room in his 
mouth; but, of course, he doesn’t do that; that’s only Sam’s 
fun, you know, for Sam is a funny fellow, and no mistake. 

We had not good tuck-outs at Daddy’s, though we'd al- 
ways plenty; it was what he called plain but substantial, 
something like the lumps of fat we used to get, very plain to 
the eye, and very substantial in size, to make us look sleek, 
I suppose, but, bless you! we never used to eat "em, not we; 
Muffins did that. The fact is, 1 don’t believe Mufins ever 
got anything else but fat, and plenty of it too, for the old 
“ Classical and Commercial” used to let us know pretty quick 
if he caught us leaving the fat on our plates, so it generally 
went on the sly under the table, where Mujins was always 
on the look-out. My! how that dog did shine! Bloggs 
junior used to say he left a grease-spot wherever he trod, but 
I don’t quite believe that. 

Sam Swindells once dropt in for it nicely, all through 
Muffins. One day, wherever that dog went, Sam would 
follow him with his eyes, although old Mellowdew told him 
more than once to mind his work, and not look out of the 
window. It was no use. Sam couldn't keep his eyes off 
Muffins. ‘ 

“What's the row, Sam ?” I whispered. 

“Flush! Such a lark !” 

“What is it? Do tell me.” sa 

“Well, I gave Muffins the top of a match, stuck inside a 
jump of fat, this morning, and he swallowed it clean without 
even winking, and now I’m waiting to see him flare up sky- 
high.” And Sam chuckled and cracked his knuckles like 
fireworks, as he saw Muffins rub himself against a post. 

“Tf that don’t start hom,” he said, “ blest if I don’t skewer 
him, rub him all over with gunpowder, and then set fire to 
his tail. He'd go off just like a Roman candle.” ; 

Next minute, Sam got a clinker on his ear that made him 
see lots of Roman candles, I'll be bound, and then he was 
hauled out of his seat to practise swimming on Daddy’s knee. 
Didn't he yell? But when the old “ Classical” got tired, 
Sam came slinking back to his place with his tongue to his 
cheek. ’ 

“ Had the old cock there,” he whispered to me. 

“ How ?” - 

“Thought I might cateh it, so I stufled my trousers with 
old newspapers. Twig?” 

I did twig. J 

waddy was awfully fond of whopping us. “Spare the 
rod”—not he; but then he always played fair. If he licked 
the wrong lad, and he often did, for he was an awfully gin- 
gery customer, he always let that fellow off next time, and 












thrashed the other one in his place. Now, Bloggs junior once 
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let a marble drop in class, and Daddy thought it was Swin- 
dells, so he gave Sam a jolly good dusting. When he found 
out he’d made a mistake, he wrote up on the black-board : 
“Feb. 19th, Bloggs junior this day permitted a globularly 
formed stone, employed for gambling purposes, to come into 
contact with the floor. Swindells erroneously castigated for 
the offence.” Next day, when he caught Swindells pulling 
faces ut him, he gave Bloggs a marble’s worth, and then gave 
Sam the rest of the thrashing. 

Then, too, in religion he was downright fair. He always 
téok the boarders to church on Sunday, that is, sometimes to 
church, and sometimes to chapel. There were three church 
fellows, two Catholics, seven Dissenters, and a Jew; so he 
went three Sundays to church, two to mass, and seven to 
different chapels ; but he never took ’em to synagogue. “ No, 
sir,” he’d say, “ one must draw a line somewhere ; and this is 
a Christian country, sir, a Christian country.” 


But we'd another name for Daddy besides the “ Classical 
and Commercial ;” we used to call him the Bloodstone. You 
know what a red billiard-ball looks like when it has been 
used so long that almost all the cclor has gone, and there’s 
nothing left but a few splotches of pink here and there. 
Well, Daddy’s head was just like that. And when a fellow 
only said “ Flop!” the whole school would roar again; but 
Daddy never could find out what it meant, or else he’d have 
whopped us all round in half a jiffy. Of course you've 
heard of the eagle prigging a tortoise, and smashing him on 
a stone, so as to get at him, instead of eating him with a pin, 
like you eat ‘winkles; and how the eagle once mistook a 
man’s bald head for a stone, and knocked his brains out by 
dropping the tortoise on him. Well, whenever a fellow said 
“ Flop,” we all knew he meant that the eagle had just let the 
tortoise drop on Daddy’s head; and then to see Daddy rub- 
bing his bald pate, when he couldn’t make out why we were 
laughing, was simply charming. But the best fun we had 
was teasing Gruner, a little, snufty, old fellow that used to 
teach German and music. 

Mother wouldn’t let me learn for ever so long, because 
Uncle Joe once frightened her by saying that it took the 
enamel off the teeth, and that if you said raspberry jam in 
German, it would sound like pickled walnuts. And mother 
sucked it all in! But old Gruner was fine fun. How the 
lads used to mock, and play all sorts of practical jokes on 
him; and he never daring to say a word, for fear he'd get 
into arow with the old “ Classical and Commercial,” and 
thus get turned off, for he was very poor. But he never 
found out half the tricks played on him, not he. And that 
made Sam Swindells say his name couldn’t be Gruner, fur he 
was so very green, he couldn't possibly be Gruner. However, 
it didn’t last long, for one day, we played our last trick on 
old Giglamps, as we used to call him, and this was how it 
took place. 

Now, whenever old Giglamps wanted to make us pay 
particular attention to anything, he always used to dab his 
tinger on the desk, and then clap it against his nose; and this 
day he happened to stand just before Charlie Jackson’s place, 
who couldn’t resist the fun, and so he rubbed a lot of chalk 
on the edge of the desk. In less than ten minutes, one side 
of Gruner’s nose was as white as a goose’s back ; and then 
Charlie got alot of thick ink from the bottom of a nearly 
dried-out inkstand, and spread it, on the sly, just where Gig- 
lamps would put his finger. Dab comes the finger, and next 
moment, an awful patch of black on the topof his white 
nose, that the fellows couldn’t keep in their tittering an 
longer, and burst out into a regular roar. Giglamps » Bow | 
for he couldn’t tell what was the matter. At last, he caught 
sight of his -: finger, and saw the chalk and ink on 
Charlie’s desk. He went as white as a sheet, and trembled 
all over; and then, rushing off to the fire-place, collared the 
poker, 

As soon as Charlie saw this, he ducked down at once under 
the desk, and began to crawl under the forms, but Gighimps 
was after him in a jifly. Then Charley bobbed up at the 
other end, and scrambled like mad over the desks as hard as 
he could tilt, Giglamps steaming and raging after him, like a 
madman, while the lads shied their books at him as hard as 
they could, for they knew he'd never find out who did it, he 
was in such an awful dander. Scissors! how we did cheer, 
and yell, and shout, whenever Charlie dodged him ; but how 
we did scream when, at last, he stumbled and fell under a 
desk, with Giglamps tearing full speed after him. Just as 
Gruner rushed past me, I stuck my legs out—I couldn't help 
it,’pon my word, | couldn’t—and bang went Giglamps, flat 
as a fluke, on the floor, Next moment he was up again, and 
turned on tome with an awful curse, as he lifted the poker 
up to strike, and then—with a cry as if he was choking, he 
sent the poker flying to the other end of the room, caught 
me up in his arms, and hugged and kissed me till I thought 
J should have been suflocated. And cry! Oh, how he did 
cry! 

‘The lads were so astonished that they couldn't even make 
anoise. You heard nothing but poor old Giglamps sobbing 
as if his heart would break. As for Charlie, he didn’t know 
what to do. First, he burst out laughing, and then got as 
red as a turkey-cock, wriggled his arms and legs about; and 
at last came up to old Gruner, and stammered out: “ Mr. 
Gruner, I beg your pardon; I didn’t mean to pain you, ’pon 
my word | didn’t.” 

Poor old Giglamps looked up through his tears, and sobbed 
out: “ Mistare Jacksone, you a shentleman. Gott bless 
you! 

Just then, old Mellowdew came in to see what all the row 
was about, and didn’t he stare when he saw the place! 
“ Young gentlemen, will any one be kind enough to explain 
this ?” he said, his lips getting tight on his teeth, and his face 
turning purple. 

Charlie walked up to him like a hero. “If you please, Mr. 
Mellowdew, I insulted Mr. Gruner, and in trying to punish 
me we made this mess between us ; but it’s my fault.” 

My! how Daddy did glare. “ Very well, Jackson,” he 
said, cool as a cucumber, though we knew well enough he 
was in a towering rage ; “ just fetch my cane.” 

Chaglie turned to go; but old Giglamps, like a regular 
brick, came forward, and said: “ Mistare Mellowjew, it is 
quite true zat Mistare Jacksone did insult me, but he has for- 
zotten to tell you zat he begged mine pardon, like a shentle- 
man; and [beg zat you vill note punish him, and I shall feel 
honored if he vill shake hands wiz me.” 

How the lads did cheer and shout for joy ; and then, when 
Giglamps asked “em for three cheers for Daddy, they gave 


capitals) “wantonly insults another—ie apologises.—Mr. 
Jackson, the latter part of your conduct has given me the 
most heartfelt satisfaction, for my greatest desire is that my 
pupils should act in a manner becoming to an er, er, Eng- 
lish gentleman.— Young gentlemen, resume your studies.” 

As soon as we got into the playground that day, Charlie 
called all the lads round him. “ Now, you fellows,” said he, 
“ whoever insults Mr. Gruner again, insults me.” Then turn- 
ing up his shirt-sleeves: “ Has any one anything to say 
against Mr. Gruner? No? Then I’m glad to see you know 
a brick when you meet him.” And Charlie rolled his shirt- 
sleeves down, and put his coat and waistcoat on again; but 
he didn’t come into the playground for at least three days 
after that, but sat moping alone over his books. 

That afternoon, when school was over, Giglamps came up 
to me, and asked me if I would gohome with him to tea,and 
told me that old Mellowdew had given me leave. So, asI 
thought a change would be some fun, I went. Well, we 
had hardly got into the fields, when he puiled out a parcel 
of dry bread and cheese, and fell to, as if he hadn’t eaten for 
a week, without ever offering me the slightest bit; and I felt 
rather peckish, thank you, and rather low-spirited. However, 
when we got into town, he stopped at a confectioner’s, and 
bought some muffins and crumpets, and seed-cakes and rasp- 
berry jam. After that, we passed a green-grocer’s, and there 
he bought oranges and apples, and pears and nuts; and [ be- 
gan to feel better, and took rather a fancy to old Giglamps. 

At last he stopped at the door of a little house, let himself 
in with a latch-key, and telling me to be quiet, began to creep 
up stairs as quiet as a mouse, while I held my breath, not 


the landing he stopped, listened for two or three seconds, 
and then gently pushed the door open and peeped in. 

I heard a voice, just like a girl’s, call out something in 
German to him, and then, next moment, he beckoned me to 
follow. When I got inside the room, which was jolly warm 
and comfortable, I saw a pale-faced lad sitting near the win- 
dow, with all sorts of books on a table at hisside. And 
would you believe it? That lad was as like me as two pins. 


least I was told so afterwards. In one of his tempers he had 
struck the lad, and the poor thing fell down-stairs and injured 
his back-bone some way or other, At anyrate, there he was, 
crippled for lite. 

“ Here, Fritz,” said old Giglamps in his comical English, 
“1 have brought a little friend to see you.—Come tn, Sam. 
This is my son Fritz, my little darling. Now do try to be 
friends, won't you ?” 


and in much better English than his father! 
fighting in’em. And didn’t the table look well, when all the 


cup of tea, which didn’t scem to astonish Fritz at all, though 
how a fellow could keep his fingers away from seed-cake and 
raspberry jam, when he could walk into bread and cheese, 


out. 


red. 
“Oh! he dines late in the afternoon, and never touches 


“ You've had your dinner, of course, father, haver’t you ?” 
“ Yes, darling, before I came home.” 
“ Why,” L cried, “ you only had br’—— But o!d Giglamps 


and then he comes round to me, as cool as a cucumber, and 
pretends to be sorry that J hurt myself, and then, all of a sud- 


an orange.” So I held my tongue, and Giglamps immediately 
began to tell us a comic tale, that made us roar again. Then 
after tea was over—and a jolly good feed it was too—old 
Gruner put the things away (except the oranges and the 
apples, and the nuts and the pears), and brought out a fiddle- 
case. Oh! scissors, if you'd seen him take that fiddle out, 
and wipe it gently all over with an old silk pocket-handker- 
chief, and pet it, and talk to it, just like a baby, you would 
have split with laughing! But when he began to play, why, 
then you'd do just what Giglamps wanted. t know I wanted 
to cry sometimes, and then I wanted to dance. 1 never felt 
so queer in all my life. The sound would sometimes go 
down his legs, along the floor, then up my legs and all over 
me. I’m sure it did; I could feel it; so it’s quite true. And 
then, when it was getting dark, old Gruner took me back to 
the “ Classical and Commercial,” and seemed so glad when 
both Fritz and myself asked him if I might come again. So 
he promised I should; and many a jolly evening have Charlie 
Jackson and I spent with ’em. 

But Fritz got worse and worse as winter came on, for there 
was something the matter with his chest as well as with his 
a the poor little fellow died before Christmas came 
round, 

And poor old Giglamps died soon after, and left me his 
fiddle. Father’s got it now. They say he died of a broken 
heart. 1 don’t exactly know what that is; but when Charlie 
Jackson heard of it, he cried like a baby. Poor old Gig- 
lamps!—Chambers’s. 


_— lhl > 
STUDIES ON THE LINE. 


I cannot remember at what time, or in what remote corner 
of the world, I once read a magazine article by « very dear 
friend of mine, describing, with the force and vividness 
which she never loses, a group of second-class passengers on 
the Southampton Railway. The idea of such a “ study on 
the line” struck me at the time as a remarkably good one ; 
and it recurred to me a few days since on the Euston-square 
platform, as I launched myself on my first railway journey 
upon English ground after a five years’ wandering in all coun- 
tries from Lapland to Arabia, and from Spain to Turkestan, 
which might have done credit to a queen’s messenger, or an 
F.R.G.S. “ Nothing like contrast,” said I to myself; “ peo- 
ple tell ne I write too much about the Continent—so here 
goes for something thoroughly English. I'll just take notes 
of all the people I meet from this to Birkenhead, and see 
what kind of story it will make.” 

There is a pithy anecdote (none the worse for being some- 
|what old) of a famous Spanish brigand who, a few days 





‘em with a will, just to put him ina good humor, When | before his death, was overheard encouraging an unsuccessful 


they had finished, the old “ Classical and Commercial” looked | de 


butant in the science of direct taxation by arguments 


as pleased as Punch, and then told the boys to be quiet, for! drawn from his own experience: “ Be of good cheer, my 


he'd a word to say. ®o he begins quite pompous: “ Young} son; all will yet be well. 


this: whenever an English gentleman” (he said this in big | 


yentlemen, I will pass over this breach of discipline on the 
present oecasion, that the lesson it teaches may be more 
firmly impressed upon your youthful minds. Remember 


I, too, when I first became a rob- 
ber, was ofteu in sore straits; but as often as I began to 
despair, Heaven never failed to send a rich traveller to my 
relief.” This salutary experience is signally verified in my 


own case; for scarcely have I come to the above determina- | 


knowing what was going to happen. At one of the doors on | self 


But he was a cripple for life—and the father had done it, at | 


“ Of course, we will,” said Fritz with such a sweet smile, | good feeling.) ‘“ But by the time we got to 
, £ y s 


a 


| tion, wher a tall, spare, middle-aged, keen-Jooking man, with 
a livery coat over his arm and a black cockade in his hat, 
steps into my compartment and greets me with a civil 
“Mornin’, sir!’ I instinctively feel that the coming man has 
arrived. The groups on the platform, indeed, are sufficiently 
diversified ; ruddy-faced school-boys, munching their three- 
pennyworths of indigestion; nervous old ladies bewildering 
the guards with frantic inquiries about their luggage ; elderly 
gentlemen in bow-windowed waistcoats ; and clusters of 
pretty girls, striving to appear unconscious of the admiring 
glances directed at them; but none of these interest me as 
much as the silent, self-contained, business-like John Bull 
who has just taken his seat opposite me. Through the subtle 
instinct whereby travellers recognise each other, not less than 
by the handy way in which he places his luggage ready for 
instant removal, and slips his hand into his waistcoat-pocket 
to make sure that his ticket can be produced at a moment’s 
notice, I divine him to be a veteran of the road and the rail, 
whose experiences must be well worth hearing. I bait my 
hook acccrdingly. Opening my despatch-bag, i contrive to 
let fall a Cossack cap of black sheepskin, and a Turkish fez, 
at the feet of my companion, whose eye brightens with a 
look of recognition. 

“There’s two old friends 0’ mine,” says he, “though I 
wouldn’t ha’ thought o’ meetin’ ‘em here neither. I s’pose 
you've travelled a goodish bit in foreign parts, now, ain’t 
you?” 

“ Pretty well, counting my run to the south of Arabia last 
spring; I’m just on my way to Brazil by way of a change. I 
needn’t ask if you're an old traveller—I can see it for my- 


| 
| 


“ Indeed, sir ; how so, if I may ask ?” 

“ By your having all your luggage ready to hand, and feel- 
ing for your ticket the momen* you got in.” 

The iron man gives a grim chuckle. 

“You're not far off the mark either; I have been a good 
deal about in my time. The longest trip I ever had was my 
first, and that was with a young swell from Oxford (the 
Honorable William N., if you happen to know him) who had 
got something wrong with his chest, and was ordered abroad 
| by the doctors. Well, he was terrible bad for the first few 
days, poor young gen’leman ; and all the way to Gibraltar, it 
seemed as if his trip would do him more harm than good, 
| And I was sorry for it, too—for after you've been with any 
man for a good while together, Jookin’ after him and takin’ 
care of him, yeu can’t help havin’ a kind of likin’ for him.” 
\(The last words are uttered in the half-apologetic tone cha- 
racteristic of John Bull when pleading —_ to any touch of 

Malta, bless you ! 
what with the sea-air and the good feedin’, and the walkin’ 














And then, while old Giglamps got the tea ready, Fritz | on deck, and livin’ quietly and sensibly, ’stead of sittin’ up all 
showed me his picture-books ; such a lot, and with plenty of | night over cards, and brandy, and rotgut wines, like them 


madcap young men at college—(beg pardon, sir)—he was 


things were put on, for only us three to pitch into ’em!| quite another man—his face was so fresh and bright like, that 
But old Giglamps didn’t touch anything, except about half a 


his own father wouldn’t ha’ known him; and as for eatin’, 
| the day afore we got to Malta, the captain says to him, ‘ Mr. 
N.,’ says he, ‘if you go on like this every day, you'll breed a 
famine abroad afore we get to Constantinople !’” 


like old Gruner did, coming home, is more than I can make; “ You went as far as Constantinople, then ?” 


“We cid that, sir, and a deal further too; right away up 


“Why doesn’t your father eat something, Fritz?” I whis-| into the Crimea, where I dessay you’ve been yourself. Very 


fine country it is, too, ’specially round Sevastopol, where my 
gen’lman and me mosily were. There was rather a queer 


anything till supper-time, after I go to bed,” said Fritz.— | adventure befel me there that mayhap you might like to hear. 


You know that road along the coast from Balaklava to Yalta? 
Well, I was a ridin’ along there with my master’s bag and my 
own (we'd left all the heavy luggage at Wetzel’s Hotel, in 


gave me such a kick on the shins, that I couldn’t help yelling ; | Sevastopol), and my master was a mile or two in the rear a 


takin’ sketches, when I, like a fool, thought to cut off a cor-, 
ner by follerin’ one o’ the by-paths, and like all short cuts it 


den, whispers in my ear: “ Be quiet, Sam, and [ll give you} turned out a precious long un! [ hadn’t been on it five mi- 


nutes before I got insuch a puzzle that I might have thought 
myself back in the maze at Hampton Court, only there 
wasn’t a man up aloft to holler out and put one right, worse 
luck. So finding that all my huntin’ about for the right road 
only got me deeper into the mess, | made up my mind just 
to hold on till 1 came to some human habitation, no matter 
what, and then ask my way. Sure enoagh, before very 
long, I lighted upon a little bit of a village that seemed to 
have strayed in among the hills and never found its way 
out again; and about half-way along it was rather a neater- 
looking cottage than the rest, and at the door stood a clean, 
decent-looking woman, with a fresher face than you'd ex- 
pect in a Russian; so I up to her and asked my road in as 
good lingo as J could muster. The words weren't out o’ my 
mouth when she bust out laughin’, and says, in as good Eng- 
lish as T ever heard, ‘Spin your yarn in the nag English, 
young man. You'll find it a deal easier!’ Well, I was took 
aback; but she only laughed again, and brought me in, and 
told me how she'd been the wife of a quartermaster belong- 
ing to the fleet before Sevastopol, who'd died just about the 
end of the siege ; and when the war was over she stayed be- 
hind, and set up this little hotel kind of place where I found 
her, and made it pay very well. ‘In another two years or 
so, please God,’ says she, ‘I'll have saved enough to live on, 
and then back I goto dear old England for good and all,’ 
And so, sir, she gave me a reg’lar blow-out of bread and 
cheese, and wouldn't take a penny for it neither; ‘ for, says 
ske, ‘ it ain’t every day as one sees an English face out here.’ 
And she put me on the road to Yalta, and I got there all righ 
a couple of hours later.” 

“A very good adventure too, But what did you think of 
Constantinople ?” 

“Well, it’s like many a man I’ve met with in my time— 
more outside than inside. I don’t like those old Turks; I 
don’t care who knows it ; and I think it was a burning shame 
sending so many good fellows to be killed out there, just to 
keep a parcel o’ fellows in Europe who'd be a deal better out 
of it. However, I did fall ia with one good thing there, 
and that was an English chum. We hadn’t been together 
five minutes, him and me, before we were quite like old pals; 
and after that, whenever we had a bit of a holiday, the first 
thing one of us did was to go and look for t’other, and take 
him oft on a jaunt. Poor Tom Ikobinson !—such a bright, 
helpful, hopeful fellow he was !—seemed fairly to enjoy 
findin’ anybody in a scrape, just for the pleasure of helpin’ 
him out again. But one day, when I went to hunt him up, 
there wes a strange man in his place, who says to me,‘ Robin- 
son’s got fever, and they’ve took him tv the hospital.’ So 
away I went, and there 1 found poor old Tom lookin’ terri- 
| ble pale and thin, but with the same jolly smile as ever. 
|*Old man, says he, ‘I’ve had a sharpish bout, but I think I 
shall pull through now.’ ie Tom, says I, ‘I'll come and see 
| you every day till you do” So TI visited him for four days, 
‘and on the fifth the doctor said he was mending; and I, hear- 
{ing that, and being very busy, thought I might let him shift 
{for a day or two. And the next time I went, sir, Tom was 
dead.” 
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“ Bletchley ! Bletch-ley !” 

My companion hastily clutches his baggage. “TI get out 
here, sir; I wish you a pleasant journey!” And with a hearty 
shake of the hand he is gone. 

“Well,” soliloquised I, “there’s study Number One at 
least, and not a bad one either. 
to succeed him.” 

The words are barely uttered when a stout, jolly-looking 
man opens the carriage door, lifts in a sturdy little fellow of 
eleven or twelve, with the genuine country tan upon his 
cheeks and forehead, and says in a loud cheery voice, “ Here, 
guard ; just look after this little chap as far as Warwick, and 
see that he don’t get carried on. I dare say this gentleman 
will kindly keep an eye on him too.” 


Iread the story at a glance. The father’s rough, kindly 
slap on the shoulder, and resolutely cheery voice, the fresh 
little face, in which the grief of a first parting is struggling 
with the inborn firmness of tie Englishman, the appreciative 
smile of the old guard, who has evidently seen the same 
thing scores of times already—all bring back to me vividly 
the almost forgotten morning when I too went forth to school 
for the first time. I hoist the young adventurer to a seat 
opposite mine; his baggage is handed in after him; the 
father’s “ God bless you, my boy!” mingles with the slam of 
the closing door, and away we go. 

So long as his father’s eye was upon him, the boy has borne 
up bravely ; but now that he is fairly alone and unobserved, 
his face begins to work, and presently (I have prudently 
absorbed myse!f in a book) he looks very hard out of the 
window, and—is it the sun that makes his eyes waters6? So 
he would doubtless tell you if you were to ask him, for he 
comes of a race little given to demonstration, and only teo 
prone to stifle their softer feelings; yet many a brave fellow 
whose eyes were bright enough in the face of Russian bay- 
onets and Sepoy grapeshot, has shed such tears as these, and 
had no cause to be ashamed of them. 

But the griefs of boyhood,(thank God!) are naturally 
evanescent; and before ten minutes are over, the youn 
knight-errant, having delved into his provision basket, and 
accepted my offer of two or three oranges, is rattling away 
merrily enough. 

“Tm going to school near Warwick, and they say there’sa 
stream close by the school, and I'll get lots of swimming and 
fishing—won’t it be jolly? Father says that if I get a prize, 
he'll give me a pony in the Midsummer holidays— ain’t that 
prime? Cousin Tom’s been there for a year, and he’s bigger 
than me, and says he’ll look after me a bit at first, and see 
that they don’t lick me too much—though I don’t think 
they'll do much of that neither. I licked a bigger boy than 
me tother day, who shied stones at my sister’s pet dog” (and 
the little Paladin doubles a fist about the size of a large plum, 
and looks quite truculent). “ Have you ever been to War- 
wick? How do you like it? Isit a big place ?” 

And so on for half an hour; while the guard looks in 
every now and then with a cheery “ How are you, my young 
horficer?” and a pleasant fireside look which makes me 
think that he must have a little Tom or Harry of his own 
waiting for him somewhere along the line. At last wecome 
to Warwick. 

“ Bye-bye,” says the boy, jumping out with quite a manly 
air. “And, guard, please see if there’s a man and a gig 
waiting for me.” 

And oft goes Number Two in triumph. I am still follow- 
ing him with my eyes, when a deep voice makes itself heard 
beside me. “Say, master, do this here train ge to Stafford ?” 
And at my affirmative reply, in lumbers a big, stalwart, 
heavy-looking man in tattered fustian, whose whole stock-in- 
trade seems to consist of a Jittle bundle, and an enormous 
pickaxe thickly crusted with red clay. Rather an unpro- 
mising Number Three at first sight; but 1 have long since 
learned to distrust appearances, and I at once set myself to 
draw out my new comrade. At first he is very reserved, as 
usual with the true Englishman when among strangers; but 
having once assured himself that I am in no way disposed to 
treat him de haut en bas, he opens out pretty freely.. Upon 
his own showing, he gets pretty good wages, about two- 
thirds of which he spends in heer; and he tells me (with 
evident pride in his own cuteness, poor fellow !) that at the 
last place where he worked, he shared another man’s room 
and bed, “ and saaved two or dree shi!lun’ for beer, see thee !” 
He is now going to Stafford to visit his brother-in-law, and 
look out for another job. “Hap, Yll find summut goin’ as 
*ull gi’ mea shillun’ or two.” Poor fellow! The English 
metal beneath is still good and true; but it has been sorely 
din:med and rusted. 

“ Stafford ! Stafford !” 

The giant clutches his bundle, and rises lazily to his feet 
like a half-awakened Samson. A splendid picture be makes, 
standing up like a tower in his massive height and strength, 
a living embodiment of the sturdy English spirit which has 
wrought such great deeds heretofore. As he passes me I 
hold out my hand in farewell. The Colossus hesitates. 

“ My han’s ‘ull nobbut muck thee, master—they be tar- 
rible dirty !” 

“ Never mind, my lad. Mine have been dirtier than that, 
many atime. A good English hand-shake never hurt any 
one yet.” 

The man’s face brightens, and he grasps my hand with a 
force which makes it tmmgle to the wrist. Another moment, 
and he is gone too—the third of my shadowy dramatis per- 
sone. Who will be the next? 

,  Strappin’ chap that, siz. Make a good recruit, woaldn’t 
1e ? 

I start and look round, recollecting for the first time that 
Ihave another companion. At the other end of the car- 
riage sits a short, wiry, trim-looking man of perhaps three or 
four-and-twenty, with black hair cropped closely round a 
handsome sunburned face, which wears the nameless air of 
power and self-reliance that stamps the trained soldier. 

“ L suppose you've had a pretty good spell of service, then, 
my lad, since you have such a sharp eye ‘or a recruit ?” 

“Well, nothin’ to brag about, sir, but enough to give me a 
taste o’ what it’s hke. I sarved for a bit wi’ the old Fourth 
—Queen’s Own, you know—and then they drafted me into 
the reserve ; and now I’m just agoin’ down to jine the camp 
on the Roodee at Chester, and we're agoin’ to have twenty- 
seven days of it out in the open, so I hopes as the weather'l] 
hold up. They gives usa good bounty, too—better’n the 
milisher. They get’s only one pound one shilling, and ourn 
two pounds eleven shillings.” 

“So you have the pull of the militia, then?” 

“Yes; but then, don’t yer see, it works two ways. If 
there’s a war, back I goes to jine my old regiment, right slap ; 
and there, yer see, the milisher has the pull o’ me. Notas I 
minds that much, neither; for if a man is a soldier, he’d 
better be doin’ summut than be doin’ nowt.” 

“ And do they feed you well in the reserve ?” 

“ Oh, well enough for the matter o’ that; eight ounces of 


Let us see what we shall get | towns in England. J 





| meat a day, without bone, and bread to match; and the pay’s 


| tenpence a day, and a penny for liquor besides. I’m glad it’s 
,to Chester we're agoin’, for I ain’t seed the old town for a 
goodish bit, and I'ma Chester man, yer see, myself.” 

“Are you? Then you belong to one of the finest old 
now Chester well, and a very plea- 
/sant remembrance I shall always have of it.” 

The soldicr puts forth a strong brown hand, and grips 
mine like a vice. “ Very glad to hear you say 30, sir; I al’ays 
stands up for the old town myself, and I likes to hear any 
other chap do it. Here’s the karackter as they’ve giv’ me, if 
| you care to look.” 
| “ And a very good one it is; I’m glad you don’t agree with 
}a townsman of yours, who used to tell me that ‘a bad kar- 
lackter’s better nora good karackter, fora good karackter 
|takes a sight o’ maintainin’, but a bad karackter maintains 
hisself.’” 

The Cestrian luughs. “ Ay, there’s plenty o’ them stories 
a-knockin’ about the old town, and very good they are, some 
on’em. Mayhap you've heerd o’ old Jim Jones, a terrible 
near chap he wa;, as nigh starved hissel’ and all his folk ; 
how he once axed another chap to dinner, and shows him 
two little chops not big enough to feed a sparrer, and says to 
him, ‘ You see your dinner.’ ‘ Yes,’ says t’other chap, forkin’ 
’em both, ‘ but | don’t see yourn,’ ” 

And so we rattle on, till at length, with a long creaking 
groan, the train comes to a standstill beside the great Sahara 
of a platform, which spans the station at Crewe. Scarcely 
have we halted, when my companion suddenly exclaims, 
“ Yonder's two old friends 0’ mine,” and leaping out, is in- 
stantly exchanging greetings with two young girls, véry 
neatly and plainly dressed, who have just disembarked from 
another train. While the three are endeavoring to compress 
into five minutes a hundred eager inquiries after common 
friends, I survey the two new-comers. One of them is merely 
a good-looking English girl of the working class, but the 
other’s appearance rivets my attention at once. She is lame 
of one foot, evidently moving with pain and difficulty, but 
her face, drawn and worn as it is with constant suflering, 
wears an expression so sweet, so gentle, so ne 
that one might well have kissed her for very love of it. It 
is a face that tells its ownstory—a story of quiet unassuming 
goodness, of heroic self-forgetfulness, of cruel suffering 
bravely borne, of meek submission to an unremovable burden. 

“ She’s just one of God’s angels, yon lass,’ says my com- 
panion, as we start again, his English reserve giving way to 
x burst of honest admiration. “It’s good ten years agone 
that she was lamed with a fall, and what she’s had to bear 
would ha’ made many a man give in; but she’s as quiet and 
good over itas a child at its mother’s breast. There’s none 
like her for doing a good turn; and down where she lives, 
there’s not a soul as wouldn't kiss the very dust off her feet. 
It’s a mortal pity as there ain’t nodody in the world ’arf good 
enough for her; she’d make a right good wife for any man.” 

A question rises to the tip of my tongue, but is checked by 
the fear of indiscretion, and the conversation runs upon in- 
ditlerent subjects till we reach Chester, when another hearty 
shake of the hand parts me and my new acquaintance for 
ever. 

Shadows, shadows all! And yet of the many things for 
which Lhave to be thankful, it is not the least that among 
the changing figures which have flitted across my life, there 
have been so many to leave behind them memories which are 
very pleasant to recal.— All th: Year Round. 


——__o—__ —_ 


THE DECLINE OF POLITENESS. 


Uncomfortable parents may possibly insist on reform in 
the manners of their children; but it is doubtful whether the 
etiquette which trains us to respect for women will be pre- 
served even in its present fragmentary state. The fashion is 
in the ascendant which encourages hoydens and insists on 
the familiarity of its divinities. Nothing, it appears, can 
persuade the increasing mob of disorderly Minervas that 
when they have got rid of their titles to special respect and 
have shattered the decent etiquette which has been raised 
around them, their occupation in society will be nearly gone. 
Child bearing and unskilled handiwork will be their portion, 
and the “dynastic reasons of larger bones” will make their 
law. Yet Victoria Alexandra Augusta will not be warned, 
though by 1 well-timed courtesy, rightly called by our neigh- 
bors a reverence, she might be protected. If Audrey would 
but “bear her body more seeming,” she might consolidate 
her power, keep liberty, equality, and fraternity at bay, and 
put the Touchstones in their place. Meantime, some cruel 
shocks to our feelings would be spared if her feet were un- 
der better restraint, her hands well carried, her incessant 
smirk of recognition and various eccentricities of gesture re- 
placed by decent dignity. No beauty can spare the habitual 
grace that should be part of education, and, even more to a 
woman than a man, is it “ like perpetual letters commenda- 
tory to have good forms.” 

Even supposing that women and children were once more 
to be trained to give and require respect, there would still 
remain the danger of that insatiable familiarity which is 
breaking down among men more important breakwaters 
than those of rank and wealth. Let us not flatter ourselves 
that, when persons of the upper classes profess indiflerence 
to ceremony, they show a frank humility. Whenever they 
are taken at their word, they immediately retire into money- 
ed or titled superiority. As rules are dropped, intercourse 
becomes more difficult between persons of different station, 
who might be friendly if each man only knew what manner 
was expected of him, but who now oscillate between se¥- 
vility and arrogance. The uneasy millionaire shakes his 
hand off in the effort to excuse his greatness; but it is thank- 
ess, and in hot weather unpleasant, work; nor can one 
wonder if a dislike of meeting clients who have been taught 
to think not shaking hands an insult should grow on him. 
Our national, but comparatively modern, salutation, since it 
has replaced other forms, has been tried by all manner of 
men for all manner of purposes, and has been found wanting 
for the good, but useful fur bad, ends of intercourse. No 
longer a pledge of troth, it is too often a pledge of mutual! sus- 
picion and hypocrisy, and it has been found that citizen 
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hood, however useful it may be in the schemes of ambitious 
agitators. The Republican of ’89 was certainly superior to 
the Communist of ’71 in what Montaigne calls “ la science 
de Ventregent.” He struck awe in the rampant and roaring 
Rabagas by the grace of the salutation, and enforced reve- 
rence vy his bow. 

It is curious to observe the relations between physical and 
mental attitude. The soldier who stands at attention is a 
different being from the lout who lounges and loafs through 
existence. Society would not have become the spasmodic 
effort it is if in the lapse of etiquette unseltish politeness had 
not almost disappeared. Great dullness falls on a party of 
the newly-risen generation when chat! is exhausted, and 
there is a check in the hunt after excitement. No one is 
courteous nowadays Without some gain in prospect; defer- 
ence to the wishes and attention to the wants of others are 
no longer the usual proofs of breeding and education. Our 
neighbors seem to have become our natural enemies, towards 
whom we have no social obligations, whatever may be our 
egotist expectations from them; and in proportion as we 
have abandoned the customs of society bequeathed to us by 
those who formed it, a selfish, arrogant exclusiveness has 
been increasing in our manners. - Ceremony is a powerful 
check on our passions and our self-love. It is the practice of 
daily and habitual law which prepares us for assent to the 
lex scripta ; it requires coherence in our language, and as- 
sists our judgment of others. Lord Mayo proved his politi- 
cal wisdom by his revival of etiquette in his Indian Court, 
and by the ceremonious dignity of his personal relations 
with triendly princes. ‘The moral eftect of his manner was 
sometimes perhaps more impressive than his words. 

There is no surer dissolvent of home attections than dis- 
courtesy, and a domestic ritual is almost necessary to due 
observance of the Fifth Commandment—the only one that 
promises :ocial stability. Our manners have changed since 
it was usual, for instance, that a son should ask his father’s 
blessing before he assumed independence, and our social se- 
curities have certainly not improved. At the most superficial 
glance it is plain that our intercourse with our fellows has 
lost much of its old charm, and has become a tax on time and 
temper. We gild our parties with more gold than we can 
aflord; we infuse naughtiness in vain, champagne is not 
strong enough to raise our depressed spirits when encom- 
passed by our friends. Interminable croquet, professional 
music, desperate dressing, are the links of life. A symptom 
of our increasing unsociableness is the impossibility of gene- 
ral conversation. Our dull and doubtful talk must be kept 
private, and we should sink under boredom and shyness were 
we to find ourselves in a salon such as once gave tone to the 
educated world. Let us quote St. Louis, when Joinville and 
Robert de Sorbon held (ete-a-tete conversation in public :— 
“ Parles haut, fist-il, car voz campaignons cuident que vous 
mesdisiez d’eulz. Se vous parles au manger de chose qui vous 
doie plaire, si dites haut; ou, ce se non, si vous taisies.” Wit is 
banished from our drawing-rooms by the egotism that whis- 
pers its own allairs and will jisten to nothing else, and by 
the shyness that has never been cured by obligatory cere- 
mony. A man who can salute the company with grace has 
learned to stand social fire. Inu Dr. Dasent’s pleasaat story, 
“Three to One,” there is a blockhead who wins distinction 
and younee by merely bowing well. But bowing well means 
much. 

And, wanting politeness, to what have travellers brought 
travel? Those who have lately been involved in the inter- 
national crush of the Rhine and Switzerland, can bear wit- 
ness that breeding bas at present nothing to do with man- 
ners. Birth carries with it no obligations to self-respect, and 
policemen are the -only arbiters ot etiquette. French, Eng- 
lish, and Italians emulate Borussians in discourtesy. Of 
Christians, the Russian and the Spaniard still preserve some 
dignity ; and we ask ourselves whether they owe their supe- 
riority to their contact with Oriental races, among which do- 
mestic ritual is religiously maintamed. We all sufler from 
the roughness of the well-dressed at railway stations, in ex- 
hibitions, in the crush at the opera, or the great party of the 
season. We will not, however, lament the mobbing of cer- 
tain great personages, for they have earned it by sedulously 
discouraging etiquette, and so becoming leaders of the gene- 
ral conspiracy against habitual respect.—Saturday Review. 

—_——___=-_—_——_— 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

It is to be noted that the coincidences on which supersti- 
tions are commonly based, are, in many instances not oven 
remarkable. Misfortunes are not so uncommon, for instance, 
that the occurrence of a disaster of some sort after the spilling 
of salt at table can be regarded as surprising. If three or four 
persons who are discussing the particular superstition relating 
to salt-cellars, can cite instances of an apparent connection 
between a misfortune and the contact of sult with the table- 
cloth, the circumstance is in no sense to be wondered at; it 
would be much more remarkable if the contrary were the case. 
There is scarcely a superstition of the commoner sort which is 
not in like manner based, not on some remarkable coincidence, 
but on the occasional occurrence of quite common coinci- 
dences. It may be said, indeed, of the tacts on which nearly 
allthe vulgar superstitions have been based, that it would 
have amounted to little less than a miracle if such facts were 
not common in the experience of every person. Any other 
superstitions could be just as readily started, and be very 
quickly supported by as convincing evidence. If the present 
writer were to announce to-morrow in all the papers and on 
every wall that misfortune is sure to follow when any person 
is ill advised enough to pare a finger-nail between 10 and 11 
o'clock on any Friday morning, that announcement would be 
supported within a week by evidence of the most striking kind. 
In 1@ss than a month it would be an established superstition. 
If this appears absurd and incredible, let the reader consider 
merely the absurdity of ordinary superstitions. Take, for 
instance, fortune-telling by means of cards. If our police 
reports did not assure us that such vaticination is believed in 
by many, would it be credible that reasoning beings could 
hopo to learn anything of the future from the order in which 
few pieces of painted paper happened to fall when snuftled ? 
Yet it is easy to see why this or any way of telling fortunes is 
believed in. Persons believe in the predictions of fortune- 
tellers for the seemingly excellent reason that such predictions 
are repeatedly fulfilled. They do not notice that (setting apart 
happy guesses based on known facts) there would be as many 


monial to accompany undefined claims and shifty policy, | fulfillments if every prediction had been precisely reversed. 
unreal ties and sham esteem, for it admits of so many va-|It is the same with other common superstitions, Reverse 
rieties and interpretations that no one is sure of its meaning, | them, and they are as trustworthy as before. 
or is in any way bound by it. It may be remen.bered how | stition be that to every oue spilling salt at dinner some great 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, * Round the Clock.” 

















‘ BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Edwin Booth, as “ Richard III.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ‘‘ Brother Sam.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new Spectacle, entitled “ Alhambra.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Mr John Brougham’s new drama, * Atherley 
Ceart.” 








NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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ONTARIO. 

On the opening of the second session of the Parliament of 
Ontario, the Lieutenant Governor was fully justified in using 
so flattering and hopeful language in his exhibit of the 
resources of that State and their further development during 
the current year. In his speech, he states that after six years 
experience of the working of confederation, the expecta- 
tions of the advantages to be derived from that measure have 
been amply realized. Ie shows that the administration of 
local affairs is entirely in the hands of the inhabitants of the 
Province, and that the revenue has been not only sufficient to 
defray all the charges of the Government, and to afford 
essential aid to numerous railway enterprizes and other pub- 
lic works and improvements, but also to accumulate a surplus 
of four millions of dollars, which if judiciously expended 
will tend still further to enhance the prosperity of the 
Province. The Executive earnestly calls attention to such a 
well adjusted plan as will secure railway facilities to all parts 
of Ontario, without an unhealthy stimulus being given to 
those enterprizes, and without any unwise expenditure on the 
part of municipal corporations. He also calls attention to 
the advisability of devising measures for draining the swamp 
lands and for bringing them under cultivation, as also for 
promoting increased immigration of agricultural laborers 
into the Province. And after a few comments and recom- 
mendation on education, public charities, and other purely 
local topics, he concludes his address by presenting the 
estimates that are framed with every regard to economy com- 
patible with the efficiency of the public service. 

If the adage be true that ncthing succeeds like success, 
this exhibit of the finances and resources of Ontario will 
attract additional attention to that province in the way of 
immigration, combined with industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits, but there is certainly room for improvement in the 
methods now employed to secure that end. In the vast 
movement from England, which is shown in the emigration 
returns for the past year, Canada should certainly occupy a 
very prominent position, from its proximity to British shores 
the facilities it possesses in the way of steamship lines 
and railways, and its various profitable openings 
for labor and capital. The result has certainly been 
in no way commensurate to the means employed 
because there has been no united action in the matter. The 
only true and successful method to attract immigration is a 
well organised bureau, where all tbe details of the price of 
land, the prospective yield of crops, the value of labor, and 
the cost of living may be accurately defined. The best advice 
should be tendered on the subject, in the view of the general 
prosperity of the Dominion, rather than of each separate 
province, and the welfa:e of the settler should be carefully 
looked after until he becomes as if to the manor born. 
Then the fruits of the policy will be apparent in the en- 
largement of the area of immigration, for each one who has 
achieved success in his new career will hasten to gather 
around him those relatives and friends who are awaiting in 
their native clime the result of his experience. It is in this 
manner that the Western States have been so quickly settled, 
and the sooner Canada adopts the same plan, the better it 
will be for her ultimate welfare. 

Thege is one important point that has not received so 
prominent a position as it so well merits; for although the 
question of the canals and their enlargement is‘a matter in 








thorough development of the country. We fear that, as in 


Their interests are seemingly divergent on the question of 
attracting a direct trade between the Western Lakes and 
Europe by the way of the St. Lawrence, but in reality this 
traffic is the foundation of a movement that will place Cana- 
dian commerce in a foremost position in the world’s annals. 
Quebec must naturally feel the effects of the impulse more 
than Ontario or the maritime provinces, but it would, in- 
deed, be a wretched, short-sighted policy to place difficulties 
in the way of an exchange that will enhance to such an 
extent the prosperity of the entire Dominion. Every day 
the problem becomes more difficult of secuging au outlet 
for Western produce at a cheap rate, and Canada must prove, 
by liberal and enlightened statesmanship, that she is capable 
of grappling with a matter from which such inestimable 
resources must result, and we hope to see the most mature 
plans speedily adopted and put in execution for the realisa- 
tion of these much needed projects. In the meantime, we 
congratulate Ontario on the proud position she has achieved 
in the Dominion, as exhibited in this able and satisfactory 
executive address. 


‘ NAPOLEON. 


About five years since, grave reports issued from the 
Tuileries put every Cabinet in Europe in a tremor, and roused 
an undercurrent of popular feeling throughout the Continent, 
that menaced for a time still more startling changes than 
have taken place within the intervening period. It was 
rumored that the Emperor Napoleon was at the point of 
death, and as he then represented the sheet anchor of con- 
servatism in a country noted for its extreme radical end 
socialistic tenets, ita, peared probable that the ¢ame republican 
propagandism that almost convulsed the Continent in 1848, 
was to be repeated at his death on astill more enlarged scale. 
Unfortunately for France and perhaps for himself, the 
Emperor survived the crisis, and within a short period all 
the glorious traditions of his reign were obscured in the 
disaster of Sedan, and the fall of Paris, and his dynasty had 
fallen. It is to a recurrence of the same painful and danger- 
ous malady that must now be traced the cause of his decease, 
the report of which comes upon us in startling suddenness 
although it was expected in a measure by those who were 
more intimately cognizant with the difficulties of the case. 





It is useless to give any extended biography of this 
extraordinary man, familiar as it is as household words, and 
so varied and conflicting were the traits of his character, 
that we doubt whether any true and exhaustive critique of 
his Life and Times can be produced until the spirit of adula- 
tion and the mist of prejudice are tempered by calm and 
unbiassed historical research. 

The immediate point at issue is the. effect that this un- 
looked for event will produce in France, where the popu- 
larity of the Bonapiirtes, although clouded, is by no means 
extinct. At first sight it would appear as if the death of 
Napoleon will facilitate the efforts of M. Thiers in consoli- 
dating the Republic, but the constant cabals on the part of 
the Assembly, and the misplaced peevishness and obstinacy 
of the Executive, clearly demonstrate that this is} but a 
transitious period from which France will emerge into some 
consolidated form of government, either in the shape of 
Dictatorship, Royalty or Imperialism, or even a combination 
of the three. Napoleon is dead, but the grand traditions of 
the past live still, although centered but in the person of a 
youth of seventeen, of whose character and accomplish- 
ments but little is known. In our opinion the return of Na- 
poleon to the throne was ever improbable, and we doubt 
whether his son, with the Empress as Regent, stands a better 
chance of success. On one hand, death alone could condone 
the subjection France suffered at German hands. On the other 
the immediate counsellors that surround the Empress are 
well-known ultramontanes who have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to liberalism in all its degrees. Besides, she is a 
foreigner, and although Catharine of Medicis, an Italian, 
held for a time an analogous position, she succeeded to it by 
the will of her husband and the concurrence of the State, 
which will perhaps both be wanting on this occasion. The 
Prince Napoleon, who may now be considered the head of 
the house, istoo much derided and despised in France ever 
to have a hope of retrieving its fallen greatness, but the 
time may come, and that within a few years, when the Na- 
poleonic era will be revived in France under the guidance of 
the youth who now mourns his father’s death in an exile’s 
home. 

Of the great actor who thus suddenly makes his exit from 
the stage of history, it is impossible to speak in terms of 
approbation unalloyed by censure. He was a bold, unscru- 
pulous man, who, believing in his destiny, never faltered in 
the commission of unlawful deeds where his own aggran- 
disement or safety was concerned. His policy, with the ex- 
ception of his friendship to England, was vacillating and 
shortsighted, and although under his government, France 
advanced greatly in material welfare and prosperity, public 
and private morality were attacked by a gangrene from 
which it will take years to recover. Asa general, he had 
but one attribute—courage; as a political ruler but one 











}creed—temporising ; and as a man of the world but one 


| 
which the Central Government is more directly interested, 
the most ample recommendations should have been offered a remarkable degree as to make of him the foremost man 
for the completion of public works so necessary for the| 


virtue—gratitude. But these qualities he displayed to such 


is time, and he could justly claim that, standing within 
the halo of the great Napoleon’s name, he was surrounded 


many other instances, there is an undue jealousy on this | by a no less glorious effulgence. 
point between the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. | 





MONEY AND INTEREST. 

London is the financial centre of the world, and with any 
grave perturbation in the monetary affairs in that city, the 
marts with which it is in any intimate connection suffer in 
such a sympathetic manner as to defy all remedial agencies, 
even when inspired by the best financial statesmanship. 
For some time past, owing to the absorption of gold by the 
German Empire for its coinage, and the increased price of 
many staple commodities which necessitate a larger capital 
to handle them, .aoney has commanded the extreme Bank 
of England rate of seven per cent., and in sympathy there- 
with, there exists a stringency in this market greatly preju- 
dicial to the mercantile interests of the country. In unre- 
flecting minds the cause of this lack of floating capital is 
attributed rather to stock speculations than to its true origin. 
Many argue that the currency is inelastic, and ‘hat the banks 
preferring to invest their funds on stock collaterals rather 
than in discounts, the enormous increase in the value of the 
various specialties dealt in on the Stock Exchange, must 
needs produce this stringency. This argument is erroneous 
except in the case where the money market is aftected by 
artificial means. In Londen the business on ’Change is con- 
ducted on such a principle as requires but a small amount of 
currency, and so it is here. Another reason adduced for 
this stringency is the amount invested in rebuilding the Bos- 
ton and Chicago burnt districts, and the heavy expenditure 
entailed in extending our railway facilities. This is also 
unsound. The currency is displaced, but not eliminated, and 
in a short period it reappears in those commercial circles 
where it is most in demand. The true’cause is the with- 
drawal of foreign capital from our midst, in the way of tem- 
porary loans, and the mistrust engendered in every mind by 
the adoption of such an extreme measure as a seven per 
cent. rate by the Bank of England, for its own relief. With 
the cessation of this stringency in London, there is every 
provability of money being in fuller supply here, but the 
severe pressure we have latterly endured should act as an 
incentive in suggesting in the future some palliative toa 
state of affairs that reacts most unfavorably on evéry branch 























of business. Indeed, in the financial position of the coun- 
| try we foresee the gravest dangers. The heavy increase in 
the importaticns, together with the interest on foreign in 
| vestments in the United States, are no longer met 
|by the exports of merchandise, gold, and bonds, and 
thus the withdrawal of the floating capital by trans- 
fer to London is the more 
it becomes more difficult to meet the fall demand to 
move the crops, and in a sudden emergency the pressure in 
the money market might result in a panic wide-spread in its 
effects. How is this strain to be met? The only answer is 
by inflation, and that would be worse than the disease ; or 
by legislative enactments that would still further undermine 
confidence in our stability. It is time to sound the alarm on 
this vital question of the balance of trade. The exports 
must be stimulated or the imports decreased. The country 
is in a most prosperous condition with this sole exception, 
but unless the taxes are reduced and the constant drain on 
the nation’s resources in the wey of paying oft the National 
debt is relaxed, we see but little hope of an improvement in 
its financial position as regards an equable and easy ruling 
money market. 
CURRENT NOTES. 

The confidence felt by the commander of the Adriatic, and 
by Mr. Sparks, the agent of the White Star Line, in the 
ability of the ship making a quick passage even with a 
damaged screw, has been amply fulfilled, the steamer having 
made the voyage to Queenstown at almost her usual average 
speed. Now this performance should lead to a conclusive 
test whether three flanges are not preferable to four, as 
diminishing the risk of accident, through useless weight at 
the most vulnerable point of the ship’s motive power, while, 
at the same time, its strength is increased. In any case, we 
must congratulate the European Steamship lines on their 
immunity from loss during one of the most stormy seasons 
ever known on the Atlantic, and w.:h them a like continued 
success in the future. 


The French are following the example of the Germans in 
reorganizing their artillery. By a decree of the 20th of 
April last it was provided that the effective of the artillery 
regiments should be augmented. In accordance with this 
decision, the War Minister has now ordere@ that a new 
battery shall be formed in all regiments of artillery stationed 
in France, and that this addition shall be carried into effect 
on the 1st of January. Henceforth, therefore, the artillery 
regiments of the French army, which have hitherto com- 
prised eleven, will have twelve batteries. The increase (says 
the Patrie) has been rendered necessary by the additions 
which have been made to all the European armies of late. 
Another quite recent decision declares that it is necessary for 
the State to acquire the lands situated in the town of Tarbes 
(in the Upper Pyrenees) and its neighborhood, in order to 
devote them to military purposes. These lands are designed 





for the increase of the School of Artillery, for the forma 


keenly felt. Yearly — 
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of workshops, and for practising grounds. These covers} et the Imperial meeting at Berlin not to attempt to disturb the cultivation of large fruit and vegetable gardens that 
improvements were proposed by the permanent commission |the status quo in the East. “The policy of General Igna-| surround the residence of the Khan. This building is de- 
which has its headquarters at Tarbes. The Patrie also in-/ tieft,” it adds, “is certainly not quite the same es that of fended by a battery of thirty cannon. 


forms us that the Gendarmerie Commission has terminated | Prince Gortschakofl ; the ambassador takes up a much more 


its sittings, and the result of its deliberations is a new scheme, 


approval and signature of the President of the Republic. 


Wurtemberg have already been put in possession of the 
trophies which have been won by their armies in the field, 
but the booty given up at capitulations has not yet been dis- 
tributed. At Sedan the French destroyed all their military 





Bavarian army and the Saxon corps d’armee took part in 
this battle, they claim a share in the spoil. The only corps 
which could put forward a claim to divide the spoils of Metz 
with Prussia is the Hessian division, which has since been 
amalgamated with the Prussian army. The same is the case 
with the Baden corps, which fought at Strasburg. The 
Mecklinburgers, who were engaged at Toul, might claim the 
eagle of the Mobiles and the flag of a dragoon regiment 
which were given up at the capitulation of thai town; but 
they, too, have since been incorporated with the Prussian 
army. At the capitulation of Paris, 1,912 guns, but no flags, 
were given up to the German troops, and a portion of these 
are claimed by the Bavarians, Saxons, and Wurtembergers. 

The Evening Post states that it gave recently an extract 
from a San Francisco paper concerning the California mines 
and especially the Idaho. This mine, which is one of the 
most important in the State, and met with rather exceptional 
success last year, nevertheless shows upon its books a surplus 
of only $6,670, while its receipts and disbursements were 
nearly half a million. So large a business ought to return a 
large profit, if mining is profitable at all; but itis probable 
that few other gold mines would make even so favorable an 
exhibit as this. But California speculation is not eas'ly 
checked by such considerations, and we find that, in spite of 
the lessons taught by last year’s panic and the diamond 
frauds, there is no disposition to “ call a halt.” On Monday, 
December 30, no less than thirty-two companies, all but two 
of which were for mining purposes, were incorporated. They 
represented an aggregate capital of $92,250,000. Of course 
the rush took place on account of the close of the year, and 
is rather phenomenal. But the real conclusion to be drawn 
is, that this business has been pushed so recklessly as to have 
become unsound and perilous in the extreme. As a general 
thing Western mines are good things to let severely alone. 

A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser writes that 
Mrs. Bishop, upon whom it is proposed to bestow the Royal 
Crown of the Hawaiian group of the Pacific, is a native of 
Honolulu, and was born a Princess, being nearly related to 
the last three Kings. Mrs. B. is well educated, highly accom- 
plished, and very much beloved by her own people, and 
highly respected and esteemed by the best families of the 
resident foreigners of Honolulu. She was married in 1849 to 
Mr. Bishop, who was then occupying the official position of 
Customs-General of the Kingdom, and performing the duties, 
more particularly, of Collector of Customs of Honolulu, 
which is the great mart of trade for all the islands. Mr. 
Bishop is a gentleman of high culture and pleasing demeanor, 
and introduced many most useful and efficient reforms in the 
Customs. His wife, as Queen, and Mr. B. as Consort, would 
be a very desirable pair to carry forward the Government, 
und piace it in a much higher and more dignified relationship 
with other nations, and carry on its functions in the spirit of 
progress which now rules the world. The Hawaiian title of 
Mrs. Bishop is the Princess li, pronounced simply “ eye.” 

It seems, according to the last accounts from Constanti- 
nople, that the threatened removal from office of Khalil 
Pasha, the new Foreign Minister, has not taken place, and 
that, for the present at least, the storm has blown over. The 
Constantinople correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse says 
that the reason of the sudden determination of the Sultan 
to dismiss Khalil Pasha was that the latter had complained 
of the attempts of the Grand Vizier to interfere in matters 
which did not belong to his department, and of his having 
in several cases addressed ccmmunications to the representa- 
tives of foreign Powers which should have emanated from 
the Foreign Office. The Sultan wished to take advantage 
of thisdispute in order to get rid of both his Grand Vizier 
and his Foreign Minister, and to appoint another Ministry, 
in which Mahmoud Pasha would be one of the members ; 
but he seems to have been dissuaded from this course at the 
last moment. After the ceremonies of the Bairam were 
over, he had a long conference with the Grand Vizier, in 
which he expressed great satisfaction at his policy, and de- 
clared that he did not wish t> make any alteration whatever 
in the Cabinet. ‘The Grand Vizier, on leaving the Sultan’s 
palace, immediately proceeded to Yundukli, where he com- 
municated the news to Khalil Pasha, after which he returned 
to Constantinople to receive the congratulations of the high 
Gcvernment functionaries, some dragomans from the foreign 
embassies, and several eminent financiers and manufacturers, 
As to the reports which have been current about the influ- 
ence exercised on the Sultan by the Russian ambassador, 
General Ignatieft, the Pester Lloyd says that there is every 
reason to believe that Russia will keep the promise,she made 


General Ignatieff. . 
insignia except an eagle, which was afterwards found in aj fir the Young Turkish party, but in all other respects he | size until they attained the proportions of a town. The 
ditch, so that the booty to be divided consists only of guns | ¢°nsiders his most important task to be the fulfilment of republic now has a population of about 8,000, and extends 
and the arms and ammunition of the French troops. Asthe | the wishes of the Sultan; and if he should once more be-’ over thirty square miles of territory, its establishment dating 


decisive attitude in the Eastern question than his chief.) 9) organization which States occupying a larger space upon 
which the Minister of ,.War will shortly submit for the There may also be some truth in the report that he kept up| the map of E 
very intimate relations with the late Grand Vizier Mahmoud. | to jaye had its origin in the determination of a Dalmatian 
The German Government is now considering the claims | But too much weight should not be given to such reports. mason to turn hermit. This pious person, when he resolved 
of the various German States to share in the captures made , Mahmoud, notwithstanding his complaisance towards the |to devote the rest of his life to the telling of beads instead 
from the French during the late war. Bavaria, Saxony, and | Sultan, and his influence in the harem, felt that his position | of to the mixing of mortar, obtained leave from a rich lady 
| was uncertain from the beginning, and he clung to anybody | ty pu 
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who he thought could support him at the moment—now to | twelve miles from Rimini, on which the town of San Marino 


r 1s : . 
Count Vogue or Sir Henry Elliot ; now to Count Ludoif or 


.. He has acertain feeling of aversion | 


come Grand Vizier, he will again act as if he believed the 
highest duty of his office is to keep himself in it.” 

An English contemporary says :—An interesting discovery 
has, it is stated, been made lately by an Italian. He has hit 
upon a method by which nerves may be tuned like harp- 
strings, and brought into harmony with each other. His 
theory is that nervous systems, like musicai instruments, are 
all liable to change of tone, and this change is of little 
importance if all the nerves change together, as by attention 
to diet and temperature the evil may be corrected en ssse, 
but when, owing to accident or uneven wear, the general 
harmony of the nerves is destroyed, a disconnected action is 
the result, and a special mode of treatment is required, of 
which he professes to possess the key. He calls himself a 
“nerve-tuner,” and contracts to keep nerves in order by the 
month or year. There seems to be no reason why people 
should not take lessons in “ nerve-tuning,” and, like violin 
performers, acquire themselves the tuning art. Some nerves, 
like fiddles, want tuning each time they are used, and if 
every man and woman could screw up his or her nerve-fibres 
as they become relaxed, the world would be saved a vast 
amount of trouble, for it cannot be denied that the principal 
sufferers from nervous disorders are not those who imme- 
diately labor under them, but their friends and acquaintances, 


The hoax played by Lord Dundreary Sothern on Mr. Lee, 
whereby the latter was invited to a representative American 
banquet at which bowie knives and revolvers played a very 
prominent part, is not altogether original, it appears. The 
Arcadian states that it was a repetition, with differences, of 
the famous Arrowsmith “ sell,’ eflected at the South some 
fifteen years since. Arrowsmith—his first name was John, 
if we remember rightly—was an Englishman, travelling in 
this country for the purpose of augmenting his mental re- 
sources, and improving himself generally. While in Georgia, 
acertain arrogance in the manners of Arrowsmith excited 
the ire of some young Southern bloods, who determined, as 
they said, to “ put him through an entire course of sprouts.” 
This they adroitly managed while Arrowsmith was travelling 
somewhere by rail. They made themselves fellow-passengers 
with Arrowsmith. As soon as the shades of night began to 
prevail, they got up a quarrel on the platform of the car, 
from which a man was presently flung dead by the wayside. 
Then they arranged a series of duels, for which purpose they 
proceeded to the smoking-car, leaving Arrowsmith pallid 
and shivering in his place. Presently, sounds of popping, as 
of small pistols, came to Arrowsmith’s ears. The sounds 
were repeated very often. After a while to Arrowsmith 
there came one of the party, very much rufiled and excited, 
and imparted to Arrowsmith the cheerful intelligence that 
several of the conflicting party had been killed—shot with 
“ Monte Christo pistols,” he said. Other horrors it fell to the 
lot of Arrowsmith to encounter. They were too numerous 
and too dreadful for him, and he precipitately fled from the 
country, returned to his native London, and wrote a letter to 
the Times, relating his experiences of “ American Society !” 
The letter was a sensation for a time, and called forth many 
rejoinders. Then the hoax was ventilated in the papers here. 
The “ Monte Christo pistols” proved to have been bottles of 
champagne of that brand, the popping of the corks of which, 
instead of making Arrowsmith’s mouth water, only made his 
teeth chatter. The dead man was adummy. That was the 
end of Arrowsmith, and he has never been heard of since. 

A letter from St. Petersburg in the Independance Belye 
gives some informaiion regarding the Russian expedition to 
Khiva. The troops commanded by Colonel Markosolw have 
penetrated to the steppes of the Turkomans. One division, 
crossing the Gulf of Balakha to a place near Belek, gained 
the Tapiatan road, where it was joined by the second divi- 
sion. A numerous body of Turkomans having ventured an 
attack upon one of the detachments was repulsed with con- 
siderable losses, while on the side of the Russians there 
were only one man killed an’ two wounded. The army of 
the Khan is composed of some bundreds of badly armed 
slaves, and does not appear to counterbalance its numerical 
weakness by any military enthusiasm. Accordingly, the 
approach of the Russian troops, which it is felt impossible 
seriously to oppose, inspires a perfect panic in Khiva. The 


encounter. 
Russian prisoners at Khiva has reached St. Petersburg. 
They are said to be treated with sufficient gentleness by 





greatly beloved by his people. Their chief occupation is 


;at present stands. 


Prime Minister alone cherishes aay illusions regarding the | especially appointed to investigate and report thereon, The 
respective powers of the two armies and the results of an| entire course of treatment occupies three weeks. During 
Information regarding the condition of the | the first period the stutterer is restricted to absolute silence in 





the Khan, a young man, twenty-four years of age, who = pone of vowels, consonants, syllables, and sentences, 










































































The little Republic of San Marino would appear to possess 


Surope might be inclined to envy it. It is said 


tild a cottage, or rather a hut, upon a hill, distant about 


His repute for piety attracted other 
devotees, and the huts gradually increased in numbers and 


from the year 1183. Cardinal Alberoni, the celebrated 
Spanish Minister, made an unsuccessful attempt to annex it, 
while the First Napoleon, who seems to have had a conde- 
scending kind of liking for the place, offered it an entension 
of territory, which it had the good sense to refuse. The 
constitution of “ the nation” is very simple; universal suf- 
frage elects the Council of State, which is composed of sixty 
members, of whom a third are nobles (for this rather luke- 
warm republic recognizes titles of nobility), a third middle 
class, and the other third small landowners. Two Captain- 
Regents constitute the executive authority; there are twelve 
magistrates, two-thirds of whom retire by rotation each year; 
a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Finance; a 
Hlome Minister; a Treasurer-General; a Commissioner-at. 
Law ; a Judge of Appeal; a Commander of the Forces—the 
army consisting of 1,450 men; and a Commander of the 
“ Consiglio Principe.” There is, moreover, a military band, 
numbering twenty-five musicians ; order is maintained in the 
streets and country by fifteen gendarmes, and the average 
annual expenditure is 26,000 lire, leaving a surplus of about 
4,000 lire to reduce taxation or pay off the “ national debt,” 
which amounts to 20,000 lire. 

The Russian World publishes an article on law reforms in 
Russia, including the introduction of trial by jury, from 
which we learn that under the new system it is by no means 
safe to appear in a tribunal for the purpose of giving 
evidence ; or that it is, at least, advisable in case of doing so, 
to keep a sharp look out on the jurymen. A witness who 
had to make depositions not long ago in an actien tried at 
Simbirsk, found, on leaving the court, that his great coat had 
disappeared. On inquiry being made, it turned out that the 
missing garment had been taken by a member of the jury,who, 
passing through the vestibule, had carried it off, and left it in 
pledge at a tavern where he had gone tolunch. After such 
an incident it is not astonishing to hear that undue sympathy 
for criminals is shown by Russian jurymen, and that often, 
in spite of the clearest testimuny, it is found impossible to 
obtain a conviction. The remedy suggested for this state of 
things is not, of course, the abolition of trial by jury, but a 
reform of the rules and regulations under which jurymen 
are at present selected. Peasants, for instance, who fill 
certain communal offices, are eligible to serve on juries. The 
Russian World is of opinion that they should not be eligible , 
unless specially recommended for such service. 








We fear that emigration is too often conducted in a very 
loose fashion, says an English contemporary, and that many 
poor persons in this country who have been induced by 
philanthropists to leave their own homes for lands alleged to 
be “flowing with milk and honey,” find too late that they 
have made their position worse instead of better, and have, 
in fact, performed that feat vulgarly known as “jumping out 
of the frying pan into the fire.’ Nothing can be more mel- 
ancholy than the account given by some agricultural laborers , 
who emigrated to Brazil last May, and whose letters of a 
“painfully interesting character’ have just been published, 
of their condition in thatcountry. “They have used us very 
badly,” says one. “ We have not tasted bread since we have 
been here. We live together like pigs—in 
worse than pigsties; and we shall soon all be pined to death 
here. We would not have come here for all the world if we 
had known. It is ashame to get us out here like this. There 
are 114 out here with us, and we have all petitioned the Em- 
peror to come back. There have five died in three weeks.” 
Another complains: “They have deceived us very much 
You may expect me back in a short time, as soon as I have 
the money ; and be sure and tell my brother George not to 
come out bere, for it’s no good, for they never fulfilled their 
promises. We have not found anything true what they have 
said. The houses are not so good as they are in England. We 
have nothing to eat but black beans and rice. There is no 
bread here. We have no bed to lie on but the cold ground. 
I have not undressed but three times since I left old Eng- 
land.” It would be interesting to know who is responsible 
for the suflerings these unfortunate emigrants have endured. 











| M. Cherim, of Lyous, has for some time past practised a 
jmethod of curing stammering, the efficacy of which is 
| vouched for by a commission of scientific medical gentlemen 


order to break his vicious habit of articulating ; in the second 


| stage he is exercised in the deliberate and distinct pronun- 


uttered whilst the breath is evenly expelled from the lungs 
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after a slow and full inspiration ; and the final stage is de- | Signed to the people with his hand; and they went out 
i TOI a 10) 1 ] peop s hand; y went out, and 
voted to acquiring fluency of speech. This method is re-| LD BY A COMPRADOR eft us two alone in the guard-house. : 
ported to have proved efficacious in the worst sort of cases, I simply tell it to you just as my old comprador told it to. — oe on ae ee - = poten,” bowl, pease « 
and the permanency of the cure is assured if the patient will nar oy peg of mine could explain it, therefore I offer | wre % - ee ml ~ aaa { will make it 
. , , se none,—but I can no more give you the story in the peculiar | S20", Tor It Is horrible for ail oF us. Lane 
occasionally practise by himself the exercises taught. “ Pidgin English” he spoke (and which is so well endersioe’| : While the great emperor, of whom we inquired of you, 
| by residents in the Celestial Empire), than I can give you the W* —s court id his winter palace > Yen-gan-foo, he 
expression of calm credulity with which he told it tome. It|™et the Tartar maiden Song-fing, and, struck by her 
BROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. | was a magnificent night, and his grave monotonous voice | —— vom. determined — her his wife. Theday 
"= BH oe made for me a soothing accompaniment to th izzi f for the imperial marriage was fixed upon, and all the gran- 
“GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” the thousands of insects which pecan 2 pally coe Bn dees of the empire were summoned _ to court ; among } mad 
In 1864 Dr. Orestes Brownson suspended the publication of |arranging his opium pipe, and looking dreamily along the |! Course, our master, Tong-ko-lin-sing, viceroy of this pro- 


his well-known Review. Since that time work from his — i ool , 1 saan dae air ead tee bane ae mich ag 

a . q pit " | 1¢ Lime and place suggest to me an extraordinary adven- | “* ee aE thins 2 § and re . In 
trenchant pen may be found in the Tablet, weekly paper, and ‘ture, which happened to me about forty years raved aed | the very first hour of his arrival, he saw a fair and beautiful 
the Catholic World, monthly publication. But the Doctor, | at the time when the “Fanqui” (the name universal /maiden sitting alone under the magnolia trees in the palace 
not satisfied with the impersonal columns of the publications | applied to foreigners in China) at Canton were offering |S*ren. So lovely she was, as well as so solitary and so 
named, is in the traces—or out of the traces ?—and is jubilant |C#erMous prices for silk; and [ fancied I could see before dejected, that his heart went out to meet her and to cheer 


. : ime a prospec shin: ‘ “aR her; and only a few minutes had they loitered together i 
as an athlete freed from mental meshes, and he fairly revels | 6 it Prespert of making handsome profits, by personally | : y 8 - 











‘ _purchasitg the material on the borders of the province | fragrant shade when he felt that he loved her, and that 
in the personal pronoun. Szechuen, and bringing it back to Canton earlier than any | before his return to his own province he must win her for his 
In the introduction to the present series the Doctor alleges | others who might have been struck with the idea. I pro- | bride. 


that his fealty to his creed was distrusted, and that mainly to | Yiled myself with a Fanqui map, and pored over it long and |, aes Die eee ee Se wakion Seng Gon, She we 
. ) : : anxiously; being rewarded at last by finding that I could yetrothed to the emperor, and Tong-ko-lin-sing little guessed 
set himself right as a son of the Church he revives his Re-| jae a creck to the west some hundreds of “Ii” on my direct |what he was doing until it was too late to stop; until he 
view. We may venture the assertion that the reader of his| way, and so cut off at least one-third of my journey and | loved her so passionately that neither his fear nor his affec- 
latest Catholic views will not remain in doubt as to where | gain a valuable advantage over other travellers. "I journeyed | 4" for his father could stop him. They had many stolen 
the good Doctor stands. He makes quick work of his sup-|°" day after day, by the creeks; and at last reached the spot song ape rae bet of love were repented, and 
ey en . where I must turn westward for the new route. The junc-|™#ny secret meetings, in which their plans of escape were 
posed and so-called “ Liberalism ;” he swallows the Syllabus | tion of the creeks was at a village, and I lingered there for | perfected ; and when the day fixed for the royal wedding 
without a syllable of drawback, and goes heartily for the | hours, seeking from the natives information about the way I | ‘#wned, they two were missing from the court—they two, 
Infallibility and the dictum of the Infallible head of the | intended to take, But, to my great astonishment, they only |e most important of the Assembled guests; the only two 
Sheen stared Slankly at me as I questioned them; and showed, not | whom the poor old emperor loved. : : 
The D I F ration for his | OBLY utter ignorance of the course of the western creek, but | Pravelling rapidly, Tong-ko-lin-sing brought his beautiful 
e Doctor has no particular love or admiration for his) y certain dread of even mentioning it, which, nevertheless, | YOU"S bride at once to his own city, and married her with 
countrymer; thinks that for a third of a century they have | no one explained, or even seemcd to understand. * | almost as much state as his imperial father would have done. 
deteriorated as fast or faster than any people whose history| But as I felt a thorough confidence in the correctness of | dees saeage ——— here to celebrate the festival. 
is known. He finds fault with their loss of “ spiritual con-|™Y,™P, and as so much depenéed on dispatch, I did not | PHY Clty gates were Closed, and the ramparts manned. We 
— A adie ted hesitate to proceed along the unknown creek. As I rowed | knew how keen and fierce the emperor’s wrath would be. We 
ceptions;” he says, “ Methodism is their highest and most|¢y, [ could not help remarking the desolate appearance of knew how he would hurl it over his son’s dominions. We 
cherished form ot religion, and Methodism is a compound of | the flat bare country througa which I passed. No birds sang, |KD€W what restitution he would demand, and what ven- 
sentimentalism and animalism ;” he is not satisfied because | they oS 4 me through all the past days of the cag tte galt me 7.3. prong nah alted 
“ Gs «oy teen cpan (Journey; and (which was more ing still, i on ee ‘ ee patent 
the people, “ by fraud, chicanery, over-reaching, transfer ramen, bd eb se them) oo en 7 Tam peror in threatening terms—the restitution of his bride and 
the money from others’ pockets into their own. We will| with their ceaseless and often intolerable noise. One early | ‘¥e surrender of his son’s person, as well as the forfeiture of 
here say to the venerable and learred Doctor that if the|dawn, in this heavy and oppressive stillness—a_ stillness | is territories, , 
Catholic Church will put a stop to that state of things, we cn Ae yah rest aw utter stagnation—I saw a great and |). Bese hag ee ee, . oe Se a, Sean 

: " * ses : veautiful city lying before me »mists. Sti 2 fiegees be a8 103 an; i 
will go with bin to Rome if it wore our boots to the insoles!) counds of pay By et ro Y Toscenkel t —s the crimson flag of rebellion, sent back his defiance, and 
But we don’t think the people of his faith are better than | over the whole country, lay that silence which was oppres- | W#ited for the besieging army. Then came the emperor's 
other common mortals or sinners of this wicked world; and|sion; and the air seen.ed to come from a hot furnace. A |#2athema—the father’s dreadful curse upon his only son, his 
we will concede to him the point that they are no worse. crowd of war junks, sanpans, and tankas covered the water ; a wife, oe ee city, and every subject within its 

The learned Doctor has no soft words or palaver for the but I could see no sign of life within them, as I rowed up to walls; a — sworn by the names we hold most sacred and 
“ ” ‘ : the chain barrier which crossed the river. It was closed and | ™0st powerful. ‘i F ; 

sects ;” they are outside the pale, and if the good Doctor | locked. No sentinel challenged me, and after waiting in| “5°, garrisoned and defiant, we awaited the royal armies ; 
speaks by the book we would advise them to take heed. vain “y an answer to my summons, I tried to force it. No — and Fer en ae oe eee grew —, and 

‘ eye 6 pa = ruards or customs-officers came for F earisome ; but nothing broke it until your summons at our 
Following the introduction is an article on “ The Papacy this, of course, was nares pecans: n Pe dee gates to-day. The flight of time has been unuoticed by us. 
and the Republic. j The Doctor labors hard and long to imposts are levied with rapacity. Having with great labor No record of passing events has been taken. We have only 
show that the spiritual should over-rule and supervise, in | broken the padlock from the mouldy post, I passed on, row- been expecting the attack of our wronged and angry em- 
fact, in temporary or worldly affairs. The Doctor has not | ing among and between the empty rotting sanpans we had | Peter. I'he prince occupies himself in his inner palace, and 
much faith in the schools; they cannot do much for the |*¢e" 2nd feached the water-gate, over which a heavy crimson- seems to heed nothing but the thought that soon his wife 
< : : . fe silk flag hung motionless upon its statl Here again no and his dominions may be snatched from him, and he him- 
rising generation or for a regeneration of our race; “the |) uman being met me, no one greeted or challenged me ; and self taken « prisoner to the capital. They are together al- 
stream cannot rise higher than its source,” and “ our reliance | this barrier [ found thoroughly impassable. Again and again | VS) 0s they have been since we opened the gates to them 
must be on the missionary rather than the schoolmaster.” [ hailed the ramparts, meeting with no reply or sign of life. | QB that night which you say is nearly ten hundred years ago. 

« Déllinger and the Papacy” gives the Doctor an opportu. | Louder and louder I hammered at the gates, withont seeming There have been no births, no deaths, no marriages among 

P apy A S ee 4 to make myself heard, until at last a head was slowly raised | "5 Since; no joy, no sorrow. Everything has been still in 
nity to pay his respects to the “old Catholics,” which he| apyove the wall. The face I met as I looked up had an odd silence and suspense; still with a heavy passionless stag- 
styles old heretics. In the discussion of this vexed question, | expression upon it, which I could not understand. It was| tion. Every morning we have been prepared for a siege, 
the Doctor expresses his belief that the convocation of the | apparently the face of a man not more than twenty years of and every night has found us waiting unchallenged at our 
Council of the Vatican was “in the nick of time,” as it |"8¢; Yet in every other sense it was an old and tired face ; old posts; and never once until to-day has any one even at- 

: : Bax with a weird agedness, tired with a total absence of hope or| tempted to enter our garrisoned city. Stranger, can it be 
frustrated designs for a union of the Greek, the Armenian, | energy. 1 took my errand, requesting that the gate might be | ‘Hat this fearful curse has been in operation almost a thou- 
the Russian, the Anglican, the German, and other churches | opened to me; bui I received no word in reply, and the face sand years?” 
too numerous to mention. disappeared behind the ramparts again. Some little time} I could not answer, for my mind was_bewildered by this 

“ Religious Novels, and Woman versus Woman,” is an afterwards the massive gates were slowly opened to me by | story ; and I was bitterly regretting that I had ever ventured 

ean 4 sh Dr. B ; an tae an old mandarin, who surveyed me in a sort of scared sur- down that deserted creek. | But when the old mandarin en- 
article in which Dr. Brownson says that he “ misses that | prise, as I passed in and landed among a crowd of silent | treated me, in a low excited tone, to go with him to the 
meek and subdued spirit, that sweetness and unction, that we | watchers. I was conducted at once to the guard-house, and | prince, | roused myself and followed in his footsteps. In a 
naturally expect ina daughter of St. Clare.” This is apropos there questioned slowly. But my answers were by nomeans | gorgeous outer room of the palace he left me, walking on 
of Honehust Rectory, a novel by Sister Mary Francis Clare fluent or easy, for I felt strangely awed by all I saw: the himself past the guards, who stood at their posts like statues, 

i és « | still grave forms around me; the expression of scared |and through the groups of attendants, who moved listlessly 
commonly known as the “ Nun of Kenmare. incredulity on every face, young and old alike; the dismal |about their duties. [had had time to remark everything 

“ Lectures on the Four Great Evils of the Day,” by Most | silent reception I had met with; the heavy oppressive stagna- | about t:¢ room, when a dreadful cry from an inner apart- 
Rev. Henry Edward Manning, gives the Doctor scope in _ the =; ao = a eon Te ap which _— rent the — — *“. To ng — of its tone 

: > ~ ge Se F stew 1a me in all things. As I slowly answered the questions | of long-suppressed anguish, it was a relief; and 1 went on at 
paying great tribute to the piety and learning and character put to me, the old sosuieate, who ae my chief interonantee, once into the prince’s presence, following the attendants and 
generally of the Archbishop of Westminster. grew more and more excited—or, I might rather say, less and | guardy, who all rushed forward in a sudden panic. 

“ Politics at Home” is an article in which the Doctor| less apathetic—and others, one by one, joined him in his| Inever can adequately describe the scene that was before 
reviews the state of the country, and the outlook to his eyes re = pee Rog on a : a —_— = ee ae I — the —— palace. —— Lege 3 
: lee : re tt lnwel ce | Weird look of age without its symbols, crowded together | ko-lin-sing, a tall martial-looking man, in the prime o 
is not a pleasant one; the Methodists—* the most lawless, | sround me; drawing nearer and ane to mine in ghastful youth—yet with that same movers look of age aoe his 
greedy, grasping, unprincipled and fanatical of all the sects | oaverness, as | answered them that the emperor was well, and | face, which I bad noticed on all the other faces—was lean- 
that curse the country”—are ruling the country ; the Doctor, | holding his court then in Pekin. ing over a table, intently studying a long paper closely 
“a child of the North,” preferred always the society of the i “s a they a - — of ae Ov ag pao —™, —— basa writing still a _ hap ee the 
South. Grant’s “administration has beea upon the whole — ne re eee pester psc asiatiee Oa a poche at the ene 

: ES g. 2 ths years. es 
satisfactory to the men whom the war enriched,” “but has| “There ran an exclamation through the crowd. “ Where | fect, half Jay, half knelt, his beautiful young wife, ies 
done little to heal the wounds inflicted by the civil war.” | was Pekin? Who was Taon-Kwang ?” up into his face in vague bewilderment. Her dress was just 
The Doctor thinks that Grant “ cannot emancipate himself om rk — of — I _ “and Pekin a — Py 7 of the sagen | , —— ay as = — 

: Oe et a . _. | And I looked around, feeling that a great city such as this—|do rot change even through hundreds of years. e loose 
from the influences that have re-elected him,” and nothing is | 4 yoyval city evidently—could not poosibly be in ignorance of |sleeves of her tunic—sky-blue satin, cdienahied richly 
left for the Doctor but to pray “ God save the Common-| such national facts, and wondering how it could seem to | with gold dragons—fell over her clasped hands, the swans- 
wealth.” | be so. down which edged them not whiter than her trembling 

But the Review is too rich for the scholar or thinking man | 4 Where, then, was the Emperor , and his capital ne oa . large ev A so pe in her hair not more 

“ li = " : ~_, |\of ——+# restless than her eager frightened eyes. 
to miss, although one cannot coincide with the writer. Noris|" | pegan involuntarily to laugh as I recollected that that} The attendants had lost their listlessness now; the un- 
the apparent bitterness of the pen made up for—for the non- | emperor's name belonged to a time about one thousand years ; moved faces of the guards had assumed a sharp keen curios‘ty ; 
Catholic eye, at least—by the force and strength of certainly | before, and that that capital was never even heard of now. land the old mandarin, standing at the prince’s side, was 
one of the most powerful writers of our age | But the laugh died suddenly, for it sounded most strangely | eager cnough as he pointed with a shaking hand to the date 
“ , tee <i : out of place amid this odd assembly, whose laughter seemed | upon the emperor’s letter. As I looked, I knew that the full 

It is certainly refreshing to see a writer so manifestly |i 4 jaye been hushec for ever by some great stillness that | horror of their situation had broken upon them all. They 
nonest, and outspoken, and fearless, and we wish our neigh | hung above them; and I answered as I had answered before. had discovered, with a dreadful shock, the number of years 
por Doctor Brownson much success with his revised | They only echoed those two words, “Pekin and Taon-| they had been living under his curse, while he who had 
Review. Kwang!” The incredulous exclamation grew to fear, then | uttered it had been dead. I had brought them the first 

' . 4 | horror. The white faces turned whiter; the eager surprise | tidings from the busy, living world without; Il had excited 

Dr. Brownson has asked no approbation or authority or ; upon them grew to a terrible enlightenment. The cluster of | new feelings and sensations among them, and opened their 
ecclesiastical shelter for his venture, but modestly and with | listening figures were silent and motionless now, as if a| eves to the mystery which had so long enshrouded them. 
great humility says that if the ecclesiastical authorities should | breath had struck them into stone, and there was no move: | Perhaps now the spell, which had hung for a thousand years 
say that his Review was not furthering the cause of the | ment until the old mandarin who had first addressed me sat | upon the city, might be removed. I waited breathlessly to 

p > } down and hid his face. Then they all followed his example, | see 
church he would stop it at once. 


. : ‘one after another; and I was left standing in their midst,! The guards leaned forward on their weapons, listening 
By the way, we notice that the Doctor prints Pope with a | speechless with bewilderment. Impatient at last, I asked to/| eagerly for a word to break the silence. The attendants 




















small p, whilst he compliments satan with a big S. be taken from the guard-house, and then the old man|hovered about the prince in speechless excitement. The 
princess still knelt and looked with a startled loving glance 
into her husband's face. The maidens who surrounded her 
drew closer together, a piteous inquiry in their gaze. The 


aoe hg : > crap | Mdressed me again, in a troubled, trembling voice. 
We may yg the Review is published by Fr. Pustet | Stranger, is all that you have just told us true?” 
and Co., New York. S.4.A After I had assured him that undoubtedly it was so, he 
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' 
old mandarin, breathing heavily, still held his tremulous | of kissing dirty children. They fail to see any utility in| 
finger on the date upon the emperor's anathema, The prince | spoiling dresses—and, by the way, in place of wearing | 
bent over the writing, with his brows knit in deep bewilder- | fashionably-made silks, they are given to garments of a} 
ment. I stood watching the whole terrible yet beautiful | sombre hue and eccentric cut. They do everything in a) 
scene. | business-like fashion, and are. fond of acting up to what) 

Swiftly, noiselessly, suddenly, the change came. The | they call “ first principles.” They do not often go in for 
shields and weapons dropped from the walls, falling without, much house to house visitation; and when they do, they in- 
asound upon the marble floor. The figures, in their iich (variably act upon a system giving a certain time to each 
bright dresses, crumbled into dust as they stood or sat ing| domicile, and uttering almost the same carefully studied for- 
their expectant, waiting attitudes. The palace fell around | myla at each place they visit. Nobody feels honored by the | 
me softly, silently; fell and left me standing unhurt upon j attentions which these ladies bestow ; nobody is inclined to, 


A JOURNEY IN THE EAST. 


BY SIR FREDERICK ARROW, DEPUTY MASTER OF THE 
TRINITY HOUSE. 

Having received an invitation from the Viceroy—or, as he 
is now styled, the Khedive—of Egypt, I left London, slept 
that night in Paris, and proceeded next evening to Marseilles, 
where | arrived at noon on the following day, and went on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental paddle-steamer Delta, com- 
manded by Captain Curling. 


its old foundation. . s | 

Shading my eyes from the terrible sight of magnificent 
buildings falling about me without a crash, I hurried through | 
the decaying streets, and entered my own boat again. As 1} 
did so, I saw the heavy crimson flag fell slowly from above 
the city gate. At the moment that it touched the wails the 
boats that lay upon the waters sank, and the barriers fell 
before us. The last remnant of the whole city melted in| 
the vanishing mist, and the:e lay nothing now on all the flat) 
and barren country to tell that human beings had ever in- 
habited it; nothing of this ghastly mystery remained toshow 
that such a city liad ever existed. . 

Quickly I plied my sculls, breathing with freedom once 
again. And now no hot heavy mist enshrouded me. The 
sun shone clearly ; the birds sang, and myriads of bright and 
busy insects fluttered about me as I rowed. ; 

Ihave never been able to glean any particulars of this 
city, though I have made ceaseless inquiries. Its history 
seems to be forgotten, as is the history of so many of our 
antiquities. I have told you all I know of it, and all that I 
shall ever know. 

You may guess that I never again travelled by that west- 
ward creek, though by doing sc on that one journey I had 
realised such enormous profits by being first in the market 
with my silk, that certainly if anything could have tempted 
me to try that route again, [ should have tried it. 

This was the story, as my old comprador told it to me. 


Nagasaki. CHARLES W. Hay. 
—.- 
LADY POLITICLANS. 


Fortunate used to be the aspirant for parliamentary or 
other honors of a public character who had upon his side a 
considerable number of lady politicians. Many a closely 
contested election has been won through their influence ; and 
there are instances upon record when a kiss has turned the 
scale in a losing man’s favor. In the good old days, when 
bribery was rife, and candidates and candidates’ friends per- 
sonally canvassed the intelligent electors, it wat an accepted 
axiom that in certain cases nothing but feminine influence 
could persuade a dubious holder of the franchise that he 
owed it to his country to vote “ blue” or “ yellow,” as the 
case might be. It will hardly do to be too particular as to 
how the fair advocates, in a general way, attained their ends. 
But we shall not be violating any confidence in stating that 
their appeals were more of a persoral than a national char- 
acter ; and that they did not object, when occasion demanded 
they should do so, to exert a pretty considerable amount of 
pressure. Chop, the butcher, knew very well that unless he 
plumped for “ yellow” he sheuld lose the custom of certain 
fascinating lady friends who, for some time, had been over- 
powering him with most delicate and acceptable attentions. 
He was very possibly aware that the candidate in the “yel- 
low” interest was an unmitigated mutt, if nothing worse, but 
can he be blamed for, under such circumstances, giving his 
support? Snip, the barber, may have been perfectly cog- 
nizant of the fact that, unless he supported the “blue” re- 
presentative he would be no longer permitted to make the 
coiffures of certain sweet Hebes, who had nearly turned his 
head by the strong preference which they had shown for 
him. Could he put his dislike and mistrust of the “ blue” 
candidate in the scale against such influences? We fear that 
poor Snip generally fell a willing victim into the traps set 
for him. But if—a rare case—Snip or Chop proved untract- 
able in the face of all this, there were other ways of over- 
coming their conscientious scruples. The poor fellows had 
wives and children; and to the wives did the lady politicians 
appeal. It was not, of course, bribery to give innumerable 
small presents; it was not intimidation to hint that de- 
plorable consequences might follow if husbands voted on 
the wrongside. The first acts were merely the promptings 
of a generous nature; the second was born of a laudable de- 
sire to see all mankind continue to be comfortable, and in 
the unmolested enjoyment of everything they possessed. If 
the wives became much alarmed at the prospect revealed to 
them, and conjured their husbands not to ruin themselves 
and their families for life, were the lady politicians to blame ? 
It was the aim of the latter to make themselves as attractive 
and lovable as possible. Thus, toa most fascinating get-up, 
was added the most charming and gushing manner. It was 
not sufficient that their faces should look pretty, so they 
were covered with smiles, only excelled in sweetness by the 
honeyed words which fell from ruby lips. It was not enough 
that the ladies were not too proud to speak to a humble 
tradesman, so they professed to take the deepest interest in his 
concerns. His children might be unkempt, but yet were they 
lifted up on to aristocratic laps, fondled, and, when their 
little mouths were not too dirty, kissed. A few silk dresses 
and innumerable kid gloves were but trifles when an election 
was at stake. Like the clever diplomatists that they were, 
they always made the real object of their visit appear as far 
as possible a secondary matter; and only when delicate in- 
uendo, gentle persuasion, wholesale bribery, and their many 
arts, had failed to obtain the desired pledge, did they throw 
off the mask and appear as relentless foes. 

It is, at all times, diflicult to withstand the persuasions of 
pretty women who are earnest in the cause which they are 
advocating. Their interference is far from being conducive 
to the purity of elections. It ought, then, to be matter for 
satisfaction that the old race of lady politicians is dying out, 
more especially so far as our large towns are concerned, and 
Yeing replaced by another which is made of very different 
material. The clever diplomatists to whom we have been 
referring, could never have been able to carry on their tactics, 
to any great extent, in the face of the new-fangled contriv- 
ance for securing complete purity of elections, viz., the ballot. 
But the new order of lady politicians are in no way aftected 
by it. They adopt a mode of procedure very difterent from 
that which their sisters used to find successful. They are 
cast inastern mould. They are marvellously clever. They 
can get up on the public platform and talk by the yard. 
They are prepared to bravely argue with any maa or woman 
upon any subject. They do not pretend to be particularly 
attractive. For the most part, tbey are well up in years, 
affect curious umbrellas and spectacles, and have no particu- 
lar business of their own to look after. They do not try te 


vehemently deciare “ ladies, ask what you will, L am your 


I remained at Alexandria for two days, amusing myself with 
its various objects of interest Visited Cleopatra’s Needle 
and Pompey’s Pillar, and wondered over those grand mono- 
liths, and how they got there. Drove along the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, and admired the Nile boats with their long tapering 


willing slave.” Asa rule, people are only too glad to get 
them out of their houses and disposed to resent their reproof 
and advice as unnecessary impertinence. They are ready to 
work hard for any cause which they espouse ; but theic work | yards, and the Daharbiehs fitting out by various parties ; Eng- 
must be of an ostentatious and public character, To address jish, French, and American ensigns denominating — the 
a public meeting, or deliver a course of lectures upon a sub-| nationality of their respective owners. Went to a very tolera- 
ject such as “ Why should woman be the slave of the tyrant,| ble opera; was present at one of the frequent murders 
man ?” is what they will do with very yreat pleasure and a) yhich occur in this plage, and about which po one seemed 
certain amount of success. Though indisposed to bribe and | to care, and generally passed my time very bieasantly ; but 
coax people, they are net backward in showing their dislike | was exceedingly glad, on returning from the service in the 
of those who do not support the cause which they recom-| yery nice English church, on Sunday morning, the 14th of 
mend. The most contemptuous epithets are applied in re-| November, to find the reute had arrived. I was speedily 
ference to these latter, libellous reflections are cast alike | transferred to the Egyptian yacht Hl Masr, a large power- 
upon their mental capacity and their conscientiousness, and) fal sevew vessel, fitted up as a passenger vessel, but loaded 
whatever patronage can be withheld is studiously denied | with gilding and beautifal wood-carving; her occupation 
them. | being, about once a year, to take the Viceroy’s Hareem for 

We will not say that the lady politicians of to-day are not} q smiif of the briny. She was French built and engined, 
an improvement upon those of yesterday. But this much! and had an average speed of twelve kuots, a numerous 
is certain. They are not nearly so powerful; they are not) crew, and a remarkably discordant band. Her commander, 
so pliable; and they do not possess one-half the influence. | a Dalmatian, by name and title Federigo Bey, was said to 
If they do not breed corruption, neither do they iniluence | be a good sailor, having commanded in the Austrian Lloyd's 
many people. Probabiy the poor voter is Cry to be left in line. We were all anxiously expecting to be off so as to 
peace. Formerly the lady politician would invade him in) reach Port Said the following morning, when we found that 
his own territory and spend days in converting him. He) there was too much sea on the bar for our vessel, drawing 
had perforce to listen. Now-a-days she pays him flying | $wenty-one feet, to attempt it. ‘This »was an untoward com- 
visits of a sternly business-like character, and it is an easy | mencement; however, there was nothing for it but patience, 
matter for him to evade her, though it is difficult, perhaps, | and we had all we wanted. On the following morning the 
to elude ker wrath. She prefers to talk to people in the bulk | weather moderated, and I was in hopes we should start, 
rather than to individuals, There is one advantage resulting | when I found a party anxious to go on shore again, and 
from her line of conduct. Those who do not care to be bored | the skipper half consenting to give them till five P.w., as 





need not go and listen to her “ orations.”—Liberal Review. 











wheedle péople into doing as they wish. They are not fond 


ee 
ON THE TRACK. 
BY W. C, BENNETT. 
In the long white nights of winter, 
In my dreams, it scares my soul ; 
My shut eyes see the snow-white pines, 
And I hear the wolves’ keen how!: 
And never, asleep or waking, 
Seem I to be free aright 
From the famished gleam of those eyeballs 
That I saw in that far-off night. 


The snow, through the day, had fallen, 
And had frozen where it fell ; 

’T was biting cold that winter, 
That all remember well ; 

But my sleigh and horse were stabled, 
And L[ in the inn sat warm, 

Biding my time to journey on 
At the ceasing of the storm. 


Tt ceased as came the evening ; 
As I looked across the snow, 

I shivered to think of the keen miles 
My horse and I must go, 

That my horse and I must travel 
Fast through the waning light, 

Of the forest ways I must traverse 
On through the darksome night. 


We were ofl ; through the cold white stillness, 
Rang the bells of my speeding sleigh ; 

’T was the only sound, I mind well, 
That cheered the silent day ; 

And the glooming way was lonely, 
White snow and thick gray sky, 

Till at last through the lone pine-forest 
Speeded my steed and I. 


The boughs creaked with their snow-weight, 
As we sped on and on; 

Speed on! dear home we're nearing! 
Our journey soon is done ; 

But, hark ! through the bells’ keen jangle, 
What is that sound of fear ? 

That distant sound that, freezing 
My heart, I seem to hear. 


Well might my scared horse shiver ! 
How he shuddered! I mind it well; 
God have mercy on horse and driver 
That speed from that nearing yell! 
Tlow I groaned to God for succor 
As, near and more near, behind 
Down my track it swept! Oh, shelter 
From those following fiends to find ! 


On, on! there smokes our chimney ! 
Oh, such a death to die, 

With those fire-lit, dear home-windows, 
With that dear home-door so nigh ! 
They hear my shrieks! Ob, wretches, 

Almost I feel your breath ! 
Oh, brothers, brothers, save me ! 
Oh, snatch me from this death! 


But moments—moments but to gain 
My pistols—it must die ! 

My horse, my horse must stay the pack 
While those few yards I fly ; 

Five yards, but five of frozen snow— 
A bound—my danger ends ; 

Wide flies the door; blest God, I know 
I'm safe! Oh, brothers! friends! 


Fire—fire, boys! ah, that’s music ! 
Roll over every one! 

Carl—Caspar, Franz—you Friedrich, 
Fire—fire! well done—well done ! 

And am I saved? Oh, wretches! 
Oh, eyes filled with fierce light! 

When shall I cease tosee and hear 
The fiends I ’scaped to-night? 


— Cassell , 


there was no object in getting to Port Said before daylight ; 
however, I earwigged him, and pointed out that the breeze 
freshened in the afternoon, and that if he did not get out 
while he could, he would pethaps be caught like a rat in 
atrap. The effest was not immediate; but ‘ah, it works!” 
and shortly I had the pleasure of seeing the go-ashore mob 
taking off their shore toggery and chimney-pot hats, while the 
capstan began to go round and the cable to come in, 

‘The Bey cast his ship in a very seamanlike way, in a narrow 
place, and out we went; had a jump or two on the bar, and 
then keeping away to the eastward at reduced speed, got the 
benefit of the northerly sea, which knocked us about a little, 
The effect upon the foreigner was magical; the Babel of 
tongues of the preceding day was ded b ds of woe, 
and Britannia’s children had the best of it. Unfortunately 
the staff of the service was not of that nationality, and they 
all succumbed with the exception of the head-man, steward or 
whatever his title was (an exceedingly cross old potentate), so 
we had to look out for ourselves, and macaroni and polenta 
were the staple commodities of our second day’s entertain. 
ment ; however, we survived it, and when towards evening 
the breeze and sea decreased, our fellow-voyagers began to 
come out into sunshine like wasps after winter, and about as 
lively, while the band discoursed—I wish I could say sweet 
music, Cape Bourloz, Damietta, and the sandy points of the 
Delta were in succession passed, and soon after midnight Port 
Said Light was made, showing an electric flash, much to the 
astonishment of the captain, who expected to see a red light 
visible ten miles. Luckily I had seen in the Alexandria paper 
that it was to be changed this very night, and relieved the 
Bey’s mind; but I could not indace him to go closer in, 
though we were only seeing the glare above the horizon— 
twenty-five miles off at least. 

Coming down on Port Said, the scene was very animated ; 
only a slight sandy ridge to the eastward separating the waters 
of the Mediterranean from those of Lake Menzaleh, leaving in 
that direction an almost unbroken surface of water; to the 
westward, the town of Port Said, gay with life and bunting; 
and, in the middle ground, the basins and outer harbor, lying 
between two long but unequal stone jetties, all but the latter 
filled with shipping and covered with flags. 

I went to dine in the evening on board a friend's vessel (he 
had also kindly promised to give me quarters if I wanted 
them), and after dinner a row about the harbor, and a walk in 
the town, completed the day's festivities. Both ships and 
town were masses of light; wherever a iantern would hang 
there it was, and where it would not there was a torch; and 
what with the fireworks at the entrance of the Canal, the 
showers of rockets, and the people gliding about on shore , 
and crowds of boats in the harbor, ever shifting like a kaleido- 
scope, it was a very striking and brilliant scene—a glorious 
moon and tranquil night adding to its beauties, 

It was about nine o’clock when we entered the Canal (the 
ninth vessel, with about forty or fifty more waiting to follow 
in turn) between two obelisks, which, although only run up 
of wood, did duty very well for the granite columns which are 
to supersede them; and then we commenced a monotonous 
jog for some hours, between two sandbanks, with the shallow 
waters of Lake Menzaleh on both sides of us as far as we 
could see, varied with an occasional islet of sand and stunted 
scrub, and whole regiments of cranes, flamingoes, and paddy- 
birds drawn up like soldiers, watching us at a distance; occa- 
sionally either a single pelicun, or two or three together, flying 
over us, looking exceedingly astonished at the irruption on 
their solitude. 

Emerging from Lake Menzaleh, after going about twenty 
miles, we came on the true features of the desert: unbroken 
sand, as far as the eye could reach, hot, dry, and arid-looking, 
everywhere except where the stations stood, There (supplied 
by tapping the pipes which take the water from the fresh-water 
canal at Ismailia to Port Said) irrigation and Nile-water had 
made a veritable oasis ; huts covered with verdant creepers in 
full bloom, cane and the date-palms growing freely. 

A few miles further, the first curves are reached, the banks 
| become higher, and some low sandhills appear on either side. 
| Emerging from them, another shallow, Lake Ballah, is passed 
| through, and approaching the large establishment and village 
| of El Ferdane, the first shoal soundings of eighteen feet were 
\found. ‘I he ltauks on either side were here lined with 
{dredgers which had lately been employed, the men in their 

working dresses clusteriug upon them, and cheering as the 
vessels passed. Rounding one of the most severe bends in 
the Canal, though still very gradual, a straight ran of about 
| thirteen miles took us past El Guisr to the entrance of Lake 
| Timsah, which, however we Were not destined to enter that 
night, as Lv /’luse, after behaving very exemplarily all day, 
had got out of the channel, and taking the ground, the sligh 
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northerly set of current had swung her bow a little out, giving | sionally perambulated the rooms, and you may imagine the familiar ones of omg and Courtenay, and Wrottesley. 
scant room to pass; and as it was eight o'clock, and a harbor | crush when I tell you that an unfortunate marine was hustled Why the king limited the number of Companions to twenty- 
master—the first and only time we saw such a functionary—|up against Sa Majeste, and actually trod on her robe. She | five does not appear, but this limitation was one of the most 
came out and gave us orders to anchor. looked very regal with her diamond necklace and tiara ; but important provisions that he made, and was not altered till 

There are no features of particular interest in this section | somehow I liked her appearance far better in her morning late in the last century. The selection of the first Knights 
of the Canal; the banks seem well made and regular; their!dress. By-and-by we went off to our ships, as the fireworks | was made from the contemporaries, very likely the rsonal 
slopes and dressing very exact. ‘There was a slight carrent of | were finishing and the illuminations dying out, —Cassell’s. friends, of the Prince of Wales. He was himself about 
half to a knot, in places, to the northward, but it did not | eighteen years of age, three of the other Knights were under 





> -—— 


sen. ibly affect the banks ; neither, as far as I could see, did) 


the wash from the screws of our vessel, or that a head of us; 
nor, going at the reduced speed of six knots, as we were all day, 
does it seem likely that it willdoso. ‘The depth of water was 
very even, and when in the fairway of the channel four and a 
half fathoms or twenty-seven feet were the regular soundings, 
except as I have stated, a little before reaching El Ferdane, 
where eight and ninet feet were found for a short time. 
‘The banks here, being pure sand, do not hold out the water 
of the lagoon as the blacker and more solid banks in Lake 
Menzaleh do, and constant attention will here be required to 
maintain the depth. From Hi Ferdane to Lake Timsah, there 
is a couple of feet less water, and the banks are high and 
sandy; the dredges will, it is supposed, however, soon 
establish the maximum depth. Passing the high bank of Fl 
Guisr, a very picturesque effect was produced. The moon 
rising brightly over the eastern shore flung the shadow of the 
ship strongly on the western bank, and the masts and yards 
were so visibly reflected, passing rapidly along as the vessel 
herself went on, that it reminded me of the old German 
superstition of ‘‘ the spectre of the Brocken.” At the extreme 
point of the high land, before dropping down to !smailia, was 
a chalet of the Viceroy’s; and it was very pretty to see, cutting 
the sky-line sharp as you approached ; an Arab, sitting motion- 
less on a grey horse, watched us, the moonbeams playing on 
his lence-point and sword-scabbard. Apparently he was a 
; —. as we soon after saw cavalry and some light field guns 





As we could not get to the anchorage, I went up aloft to 
have a look at the town, the strong glare showing it was illu- 
minated ; and it really looked like fairyland. Sbips and town 
all were covered with lamps. Fairyland must, however, 
give way to the ordinary conditions of civilised life, and 
amongst the indispensables fortunately is dinner ; so, descend- 
ing from my ‘‘ coign of vantage,” I played a manful part at 
our kind host’s well-spread table. After dinner, the captain 
took us ashore in his gig, and we rambled about amongst Arab 
tents, and along the banks of the Sweet-water Canal, and the 
more civilised streets of the desert capital, till we were tired, 
and went off to our ship, glad in the thonght of losing in sleep 
the excitement of the day ;-and so ended our first day’s travel 
in the Suez Canal. 

Lake Timsah, like the Bitter Lakes, was till lately only the 
* bed of some old lake of Pharaonic times, and when filled from 
the Mediterranean, had a general depth of twenty to twenty - 
two feet. This has been dredged, however, for a channel, 
marked by rods, to the maximum depth of twenty-seven feet, 
and also for a large area for anchorage, which, without any 
difficulty, accommodated some fifty or sixty vessels here in the 
heart of the desert. 

Desert indeed, but now no longer desolate: man’s skill and 
energy have imported civilisation into its barren solitudes, 
and the waters, which were never cleft by a keel a few years 
. ago, now bear a fleet of noble ships of almost every maritime 
nationality. On the north side of the lake lies the town of 
Ismailia, with its railway station, port, and telegraph offices, 
and its principal square, ornamented with a beautiful garden [ 
glowing with tropical flowers. Here also is the Viceroy's 
palace, where a ball was to be given; and round about on the 
plain (for the little town is hardly yet large enough to accom- 
modate a vast influx of visitors) were pitched, one might 
almost say, thousands of tents, partly to shelter the invited 
guests, and partly for the uninvited hordes of Arabs who had 
come—many of them from very long distances—to see the 
show. A legion of camels and dromedaries were picketed 
about, and the whole scene was indescribably picturesque and 
interesting. The groups of strange incongruously associated 
—. their varieties of dress and feature, color and language, 

ed the eye and the mind with a wealth of wondering gratiti- 
cation. Now a gaunt-looking Bedouin on his camel, with his 
striped haick, and long matchlock across his back—an Ishmae- 
lite indeed. Then a gandy horseman, dressed in rainbow 
colors, and equipped with scimetar, ataghan, and _ pistols, 
careering by ou a grey Arab steed, bedecked with marvellous 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We hope the Islands will not become bones of contention ; 
be that as it may, we read with laughter-provoking interest a 
contribution to the knowledge of the realms of the late King 
by Mark Twain, in the Zribune of Monday last. Of the 
climate Mark says : 

If I could have wy way about it, I would go back there 
and remain the rest of my days. Itis a paradise for an indo- 
lent man.........- When you are in that blessed retreat, you 
are safe from the turmoil of life; you drowse your days 
away in along deep dream of peace; the past is a forgotten 
thing, the present is heaven, the future you leave to take care 
of itself. You are in the centre of the Pacific Ocean; you 
are two thousand miles from any continent; you are millions 
of miles from the world; as far as you can see, on any hand, 
the crested billows wall the horizon, and beyond this barrier 


twenty, and the rest under thirty years of age. For the ser- 
vice of the Church of St. George a warden, or dean, and 
twenty-five canons, to equal the number of the Knights, 
were appointed, together with twenty-six poor Knights, on 
whom, if they were so minded, the Order might exercise the 
chivalric virtue of charity. The only other officer known 
atthe time of the foundation was the prelate. This office 
has been attached from the first to the see of Winchester.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 





> 
A SKETCH OF ARCHDEACON HARE. 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Of all the peculiarities of English life, none perhaps is so 
unique as an English parsonage. But how peculiar even 
amovg English parsonages was the rectory of Hurstmonceaux. 
The very first glance at the entrance hall revealed the character 
of its master. It was not merely a house with a good library 
—the whole house was a library. The vast nucleus which he 





the wide universe is but a foreign land to you, and barren of | (Jylins Hare) brought with him from Cambridge grew year by 
interest, . : 


oan , — ai year, till not only study and drawing-room and dining-room, 
rhe climate is simply delicious—never cold at the sea | put passage and antechamber and bedrooms, were overrun 
level, and never really too warm, for you are at the half-way | with the ever-advancing and crowded book-shelves. At the 
house—that is, twenty degrees above the equator. But then | time of his death it had reached the ber of more than 
you may order your own climate for this reason: the eight |;9 990 yolumes: and it must be further remembered that 
inhabited islands are merely mountains that lift themselves theae volumes wesecl ne ordinary kind. Of all libraries which 
out of the sea—a group of bells, if you please, with some | jt has been our lot to traverse, we never saw any equal to this 
(but not very much) “ flare” at their basis. Well, you takealin the combined excellence of quantity and quality; none in 
thermometer, and mark on it where you want the mercury to | which there were so few useless, so many valuable works. Its 
stand permanently for ever. If 82 in the shade is your figure original basis was classical and philological ; but of later years 
(with the privilege of going down or up 5 or 6 degrees at} the historical, philosophical, and theological elements outgrew 
long intervals), you build your house down on the “ flare’— | all the rest. The peculiarity which distinguished the collec- 
the sloping or level ground by the sea-shore—and you have | tion from any other private or public in the Kingdom was the 
the desdest surest thing in the world on that temperature. preponderance of German literature. No work nor pamphlet 
And such is the climate of Honolulu, the capital of the king- | o¢ any note in the teeming catalogues of German book-sellera 
dom. If you mark 70 as your mean temperature, you build escaped his notice; and with his knowledge of the subjects, 
your house on any mountain side, 400 or 500 feet abov’ se? | and of the probable elucidation which they would receive from 
level If you mark 53 or 60, go 1,500 higher. If you mark | this or that quarter, they formed themselves. in natural and 
for Wintry weather, go on climbing and watching your mer- | harmenious groups around what already existed, so as to give 
cury. If you wantsnow and ice forever and ever, and zer¢ | to the library both the appearance and reality not of a mere 
and below, build on the summit of Mauna Kea, 16,000 feet up | accumulation of parts, but of an organic and self-multiplying 
intheair. If you must have hot weather, you should build | whole. And what perhaps was yet more remarkable was the 
at Laiaina, where they do not hang the thermometer on a] manner in which the centre of this whole was himself. With- 
nail because the solder might melt and the instrument get | out a catalogue, without assistance, he knew where every book 
broken ; or you should build in the crater of Kileaua, which | was to be found, for what it was valuable, what relation it bore 
would be the same as going home before your time......... to the rest. The library was like a magnificent tree, which he 
Religion is drink and meat to the native. He can read his |had himself planted, of which he had matured the growth, 
neatly printed Bible (in the native tongue—every solitary | which spread its branches far and wide over his dwelling, and 
man, woman, and little child in the islands can), and he reads | in the shade of which he delighted, even if he was prevented 
itover and over again. And he reads a whole world of moral | for the moment from gathering its fruits or pruning its lux- 
tales, built on the good old Sunday-school book pattern ex- | uriant foliage. 
aggerated, and he worships their heroes—heroes who walk] In the few spaces which this tapestry of literature left unoc- 
the world with their mouths full of butter, and who are |cupied were hung the noble pictures which he had brought 
simply impossibly chuckle-headed and pious. And he knows | with him from Italy. To him they were more than mere 
allthe hymms you ever heard in your life, and he sings them | works of art—they were companions and guests; and they 
in a soft, pleasant voice, to native words that make “ On| were the more remarkable from their contrast with the gene- 
Jordan’s stormy banks I stand” sound as grotesquely and | ral plainness and simplicity of his house and furniture, so 
sweetly foreign to youas if it were a dictionary grinding | unlike the usual accompaniments of luxury and grandeur in 
wrong end first through a sugar-mill. Now you see how | which we should usually seek and find works of such costly 
these natives, great and small, old and young, are saturated | beauty. In this home—now hard at work with his myriad 
with religion—at least the poetry and the music of it. But] volumes round him at his student’s desk—now wandering to 
is to the practice of it, they vary. Some of the nobler pre-| and fro, book in hand, between the various rooms, or up and 
cepts of Christianity they have always practiced naturally, |down the long garden walks overlooking the distant Level 
and they always will. Some of the minor precepts they as | with its shifting lights and shades—he went on, year by year, 
naturally do not practice, and as naturally they never will. | extending the range and superstructure of that vast knowledge 
The white man has taught them to lie, and they take to it] of which the solid basis had been laid in the classical studies 
pleasantly and without sin. of his beloved university; or correcting, with an elaborate 
Se actiiiell sania minuteness — - ——— was ° times almost 
hia ‘a ‘ wearisome to behold, the long succession of proofs which 
THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. during the later years of his iife, were hardly coor out of his 
Turkey has the Medjidie, India the Order of the Star, and | bands.— Memoirs of a Quiet Life. 
its ultimate development may perhap: be traced in the dis- —_——>—_— 
tribution of medals to victorious soldiers, the possession of CHINESE ARMAMENTS. 











housings, and great shovel stirrups. Next a Jack-tar on a 
donkey, then a motley crew, armed with every variety of 
weapon. Here a native acrobat walking the tight-rope, with a 
baby lashed to each of his ancles—the heads of the poor little 
couples getting awfully knocked about. ‘T'riumphal arches 
were in plenty, and as to the illuminations at night, they really 
made it fairyland; it was the Arabian Nights without the 
Genii. The creature comforts for the Viceroy’s guests were 
provided in five or six large wooden booths, each big enough 
to hold four hundred people, where abundance of solid refresh- 
ment was provided, and champagne, soda-water, and pale ale 
ad libitum. Does any gentleman wish for atent? Walk into 
one and say so, and all your wants will be supplied with the 
greatest alacrity. The young officers of the fleet came up in 
steam launches, and they were all housed, as jolly as sandboys : 
there were about forty steamers at anchor off the town, and 
the landing-places were crowded with launches, gigs, cutters, 
and dinghies, and native craft innumerable. 


which binds them into a sort of knighthood, united by the . n : . 
recollection of common dangers and common glory. England | The adoption of European engines of destruction by the 


has never given birth to an order of chivalry of a religious 
character, which is the type of the earliest class. The Garter 
was founded when already the Knights of St. John had con- 
ferred such honor on the name of knighthood by their 
achievements that the example ef making fraternities of dis- 
| tinguished men for the purpose of giving additional nobility 
to the members was being followed throughout Christendom. 
| Thus we tind that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
| while those orders which were founded on the wreck of the 
old religious fraternities still preserved a religious element— 
like of those of Benedict of Aviz,and of Christ of Portugal 
—others, such as the Garter of England, the White Elephant 
of Denmark, and perhaps the Seraphim of Sweden, were 
/secular orders only. It is in this light only that the Order of 
the Garter is to be regarded. The virtues of knighthood, as 
they were originally understood, which were of a religious, 





Wonderful were the stories our middies related, and they | half-monkish character, were falling out of fashion with the 
seemed, some of them, to have hada most agreeable encounter | end of the Crusades and the disgrace and spoliation of the 
with the French Empress, whom they met riding on her | older fraternities. If we were to be content with the popu- 





dromedary. She was very kind, and chatted away with the 
boys till she won their hearts—as she had done with their 
seniors, by telling them, when the admiral took the captains 
to pay their respects to her at Port Said, that she attributed 
her immunity from sea-sickness to her British blood. 

After dinner there was a tremendous pulling out of dress 
coats and cocked hats, and about nine o'clock off we started 
in the captain's gig and the Caledonia’s launch, a regular army 


of blue-jackets, joined by another contingent from the party | 


on shore, and, attera very short walk from the landing found 
ourselves in the Viceroy’s palace, a substantial building, with- 
out much ornament, run up for this occasion in a few months. 
It was plainly but handsomely furnished, with some good 
rooms, aud a tremendous place for supper, one part of which 
was separated by plants from the rest as a supper-room for the 
royalties, etc. There is not much to be said about the ball; 
it was fearfully crowded, and there were very few ladies indeed, 
Our knowing friends, the middies, told us afterwards—that, to 
make up in some measure for the paucity of the female element, 
the Khedive bad very considerately imported from Cairo for 
tie occasion the whole corps de ballet and ladies of the opera. 
‘The only doubt on my mind as to the authenticity of this 
ntelligence is, that the prevailing type at the ball was exceed- 
g ugliness, while at the opera at Cairo I was struck with the 
ood looks of the Terpsichorean troupe, 
The Empress, Emperor of Austria, Khedive, ete., occa- 


| lar story of the occasion on which the great English order 
was founded, it would seem to have been a splendid jest of 
{the courteous king—conceived in that spirit of delight at 
imitating the dignified habits of the past of which our time 
}has not been without examples. But the circumstances of 
the time of its foundation were remarkable, and perhaps the 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter only gave a name and an oc- 
}easion to develop a plan the true motives of which are to be 
sought elsewhere. The battle of Cressy, which was fought 
in 1346, and the successful campaign which followed it— 
above all, the distinguished services of Edward the Black 
Prince—are probably the true secrets of the origin of the 
Garter, whose actual foundation with complete statutes may 
/be placed in the year 1348, when St. George’s Chapel was 
consecrated as the chapel of the order. It is to be regarded 
as the splendid monument of the first triumphs of English 
arms on foreign soil, won by the first of English kings who 
had power enough to cherish continental ambitions and in- 
terfere in foreign aflairs. The king sought to immortalize in 
this way the glory of the Black Prince, and he succeeded in 
giving his institution a character which it has never lost, for 
}admission to its ranks has always been regarded as the re- 
ward of past achievements rather than a pledge of future 
services. The fraternity at the outset consisted of King Ed- 
ward LIL. and twenty-five Companions, whose names are 
fortunately preserved, and among them appear the still 


Chinese, to any appreciable extent, is of very recent date. 
It has lately been shown that gunpowder is not, as is com- 
monly asserted, a Chinese invention, and that the use of ex- 
plosive compounds was introduced into China at a compa- 
ratively late period. Artillery was first constructed on 
models derived, during the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the Portuguese navigators who visited Canton, 
and hand-guns were unknown for some time subsequently, 
until manufactured in imitation of those. already in use 
among the Japanese. Nearly a hundred years after the first 
rude notions of artillery began to prevail, the French and 
Italian missionaries ingratiated themselves with the ruling 
powers in China by casting cannon of the improved form 
and transcribing European works on fortification and gun- 
nery; and with the knowledge and appliances current in 
Europe during the seventeenth century, China remained 
content until the first war with Great Britain in 1840-42 ex- 
posed the inefficiency of her defences and the irresistible 
power of her antagonist. A hurried and futile endeavor was 
made at this time to repair the consequences of past neglect 
by casting monster cannon and by devising torpedoes, for 
which latter engines the hint was given by an American 
naval officer, whose ingenuity, however, fell short of his good 
intentions; but it is not necessary to dwell upon the fate 
which befell all attempts of this kind to resist the operations 
of Admiral Parker and Sir Hugh Gough. When hostilities 
again broke out in 1856 no further progress had been made, 
and the huge cannon which frowned from the batteries of 
the Bogue, the walls of Canton, and the earthworks of Taku, 
proved successively powerless to check the progress of the 
foreign invader. It was not aggression from abroad but in- 
ternal disorder that actually launched China upon her pre- 
sent course of improvement in military affairs. While hos- 
tilities against the Central Government were still pending in 
1860, and an expedition was actually in movement against 
Pekin, British and French troops were called upon to defend 
Shanghai from an attack by the Taiping rebels, who, at that 
time, controlled an important extent of territory in Central 
China. For the purpose of coping with these insurgents the 
imperial authorities had been compelled to implore foreign 
assistance, and had actually enlisted a force of European 
mercenaries for service against the rebels. The ultimate de- 
velopment of this force into a little army of Chinese, trained 
and led by European officers, further necessitated the ac- 





quisition of large quantities of European munitions of war, 
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and the introduction of modern armaments was gradually, 


wlthough reluctantly, acknowledged as desirable. In 1861, 
Dr. Macartney, Assistant Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Ninety- 
ninth Regiment, at that time stationed in China, resigned his 
military appointment, and tendered his services to Li Hung- 
chang, the Governor of the province in which Shanghai is 
situate, as an instructor in chemical processes connected 
with the manufacture of fire-arms. Under Dr. Macartney’s | 
auspices a small manufactory of rockets was commenced, and 
somewhat later mortars were cust, the successful use of 
which,in engagements with the rebels, induced his employers 
to give increased scope to his abilities. Li Hung-chang, the 
most astute and determined among all the rulers of China, | 
was not slow to perceive that the introduction of foreign | 
appliances, in warfare, at least, could no longer be resisted ; 
and he devoted himself with zeal to the work of rendering 
his country self-sufficient in this respect. At the outset, 
nothing more was attempted than the establishment of some 
small workshops at Shanghai, but even here, and from the 
very first, a remarkable aptitude for mecbanicians’ work was 
recognized in the ordinary Chinese operative class—as had, 
indeed, already been noticed in the docks and machine-shops | 


| 


previously set on foot in diflerent.parts of China for the re-|he is at liberty to pick up his victims where he will.— | 


pair of European shipping. The national habits of industry, 
minute application, and sobriety, were found to leave noth- | 
ing wanting but instruction and practice in order to create a} 
class of skilfulartisans who would speedily compete with and 
ere long wholly supersede—on Chinese soil at least—the er- 
ratic and spendthrift European workmen who had in the first 
instance been employed in considerable numbers wherever 
the manufacture or use of machinery was in question. On 
the capture of Nankin, in 1864, by the Imperial forces,-the 
arsenal works were removed from Shanghai to that city, and 
Dr. Macartney was commissioned to lay out among the ruins 
left by the insurgents a great extent of workshops and foun- 
dries in which the processes of European manufacture were 


to be copied. The arsenal of Nankin thus became the ori- | 


ginal upon which all subsequent attempts in the same direc- 
tion have been based; and although now eclipsed by larger 
undertakings of the same kind, it still remains at once the 
most purely national and the least exposed to danger from 
without of all the Chinese centres of military armament. In 
addition to Nankin, where to the original undertakings in 
connection with artillery manufacture, experiments in the 
fabrication and use of torpedoes have of late years been car 
ried on, the arsenals founded by the Chinese under Euro- 
pean superintendence are three in number, and are situated 
respectively at Foochow, in the south ; at Shanghai, in Cen- 
tral China, and Tien-Tsin, in close proximity to the capital. 
—The Cornhill Magazine. 


——_—_.>____—_ 


THE POPULAR CAPACITY FOR SCANDAL. 


One of the most saddening and humiliating exhibitions 
which human nature ever makes of itself, is in its greedy 
credulity touching all reports of the misdemeanors of good 
men. If a man stand high as a moral force in the com- 
munity ; if he stand as the rebuker and denouncer of social 
and political sin; if he be looked up to by any considerable 
number of people as an example of virtue; if the whole 
trend and power of his life be ina high and pure direction ; 
if his personality and influence render any allegation against 
his character most improbable, then most readily does any 
such allegation find eager believers. It matters not from 
what source the slander may come. Multitudes will be in- 
fluenced by a report against a good man’s character from one 
who would not be believed under oath in any matter involv- 
ing the pecuniary interest of fifty cents. The slanderer may 
be notoriously base—may be a panderer to the worst passions 
and the lowest vices—mey be a shameless sinner against 
social virtue—may be a thief, a notorious liar, a drunkard, a 
libertine, or a harlot —all this matters nothing. The engine 
that throws the mud is not regarded. The white object at 
which the foul discharges are aimed is only seen; and the 
delight of the by-standers and lookers-on is measured by the 
success of tle stain sought to be inflicted. 
As between the worldling and the man who professes to be 
guided and controlled by Christian motives, all this is na- 
tural age The man bound up in his selfish and sensual 
delights, who sees a Christian fall or hears the report that he 
has fallen, is naturally comforted in the belief that, after all, 
men are alike—that no one of them, however much he may 
profess, is better than another. It is quite essential to his 
comfort that he cherish and fortify himself in this convic- 
tion. So, when any great scandal arises in quarters where he 

_has found himself and his course of life condemned, he 
listens with ready ears, and is unmistakably glad. We say this 
is natural, however base and malignant it may be; but when 
people reputed good—-nay, people professing to be Christian 
—shrug their virtuous shoulders and shake their feeble 
heads, while a foul scandal tovches vitally the character of 
one of their own number, and menaces the extinguishment 
of an influence, higher or humbier,by which the world is made 
better, we hang our heads with shame, or raise them with 
indignation. If such a thing as this is natural, it proves just 
one thing, viz., that these men are hypocrites. There is no 
man, Christian or Pagan, who can rejoice in theaintest de- 
gree over the reputed fall of any other man. from rectitude, 
without being at hearta scamp. All this readiness to be- 
lieve evil of others, especially of those who have been re- 
puted to be eminently good, is a» evidence of conscious 
weakness under temptation, or of conscious proclivity to vice 
that finds comfort in eminent companionship. 

There is no better test of purity and true goodness than 
reluctance to think evil of one’s neighbor, and absolute in- 
capacity to believe an evil report about good men except 
upon the most trustworthy testimony. Alas, that this large 
and lovely charity is so rare! But it is only with those who 
possess this charity that men accused of sins against society 
have an equal chance with those accused, under the forms of 
law, of crime. Every man brought to trial for crime is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty; but, 


do so; and when, under this rebuke, every fierce accuser 
retired overwhelmed, He, the sinless, wrote the woman's 
crime in the sand for the heavenly rains to eflace. If He 
could do this in a case of guilt not disputed, it certainly 
becomes his followers to stand together around every one of 
their number whom malice or revenge assails with slanders to 
which his or her whole life gives the lie. 

In a world full of influences and tendencies to evil, where 
every good force is needed, and needs to be jealvisly cherished 
and guarded, there is no choicer treasure and no more 
beneficent power than a sound character. This is not only 


| the highest result of all the best forces of our civilization, but 


it is the builder of those forces in society and the State. 
Society cannot atford to have it wasted or destroyed ; and its 
instinet of self-preservation demancs that it shall not be 


suffered. There is nothing so sensitive and nothing so sacred 


as character; and every tender charity, and loyal friendship, 
and chivalrous affection, and manl: sentiment and impulse, 
ought to intrench themselves around every true character in 
the community so thoroughly that a breath of calumny shali 
be as harmless as an idle wind If they cannot do this, then 
no man is safe who refuses to make terms with the devil, and 


Scribner's. 
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NEW THEORIES IN GEOLOGY. 


In the progress of science, old theories have to be dropped | 


behind, and their place is taken by new ones, on which 
natural phenomena can be accounted for in a way more 
satisfactory than in former years. This is especially the case 
with the science of geology. Not very long ago, geologists 
attributed the contortions of strata to the action of fire, or to 
the softness of the mass at the time the bending took place. 
Bus proof has been recently obtained that thick masses of 
stone—even limestone—may be bent without breaking. 
Instances are numerous; but in a quarry in Yorkshire solid 
layers of limestone rock from twelve to twenty-four inches 
in thickness may be seen bent into an acute angle, and with- 
out cracking. And experiments made with thin slices of 
stone demonstrate that even the hardest mz y be bent at plea- 
sure. Steady pressure, long continued, will, it seems, work 
wonders in the way of bending; even solid masses of steel 
show its influence; and as nature has infinite patience, 
geologists will henceforth refer to that patience many pheno- 
mena which they have long regarded as brought about by 
other conditions. From this it appears that “ rigidity” is 
now to be regarded as a relative, not as an absolute term. In 
the United States large masses of pebbles may be seen in 
which every pebble is flattened by the enormous and long- 
continued pressure to which it has been subject. A few years 
ago it was shown that iron ore had been deposited by the 
action of water. Since then chemistry has been more and 
more applied in elucidation of geology ; and one of its latest 
exploits is the discovery that gold exists in sea-water. Is this 
a prelude to a demonstration that the gold, which now 
absorks the energies of thousands of diggers, was deposited 
by water in far remote ages ?—Chambers's Journal. 

i. 


TENNYSON’S WOMEN. 


And this love of measure and order in complexity shows 
itself even more remarkably in Mr. ‘Tennyson's leaning to the 
domestic, modern type of women. All his favorite women 
are women of a cortain fixed class in sociul life, usually not 
the lowest, sometimes homely like Alice, the miller’s daugh- 
ter, and Rose, the gardener's daughter, or Dora, or the wife 
of the Lord of Burleigh ; sometimes women of the drawing- 
room or the palace, like Maud. Lady Flora in ‘*‘ fhe Day- 
dream,” or the Princess in the poem about women, or 
Lynette, and Enid, and Elaine, and Guinevere, in ‘*The 
Idylls of the King ;” but always women of the quiet and do- 
mestic type, (except, indeed, the heroine of ‘‘'The Sisters,”) 
women whom you might meet every day in a modern home, 
women of the garden-flower kind, rather than of the wild- 
flower kind. He has set even his exquisite poem on tho 
‘*Sleeping Beauty” in a drawing-room framework, i.e., made 
the “ Lady Flora” to whom it is related “ take her broidery 
frame and add a crimson to the quaint macaw.” In the 
beautiful little idyll called ‘‘The Miller's Daughter,” Mr. 
Tennyson even injures the rustic effect of the piece by intro- 
ducing an artificial element, a song about Alice’s ear-rings and 
necklace, a touch which however true it may be to life—(ear- 
rings and necklaces are just what millers’ daughters would 
most value) is idyllically felse as destroying the simplicity of 
the picture, just as it might have been true to life, but would 
have been idyllically false to call the heroine Juliana or 
Matilda, instead of Alice. ‘The simplest and most lyrical 
heroines, heroines like Gretchen in ‘‘ Faust,” or Mignon in 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” are hardly in Mr. Tennyson’s way. He 
loves something of the air and manner which a fixed social 
status gives. His “ May Queen” has always seemed to me 
one of his few falsetto poems. There is art, in the sense of 
complex harmony, in all his greatest poems.—Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 





FACTS AND FANCIES 


Among those spending the winter at Nassan, is Miss Julia 
Foot, of Elizabeth, N. J. The young lady is writing pleasant 
gossippy letters to her father’s Daily Journal. 

We are glad to learn from our agent that the Hon. Dr. 
Chipman has arrived at his home at Nassau, much improved 
in health by his trip to the States. 

A clever story of Stuart’s—Winter Garden Stuart that is— 
may be given in a reminiscense of actors living and dead. 
Sothern (Lord Dundreary) had hired a theatre at Halifax, and 
was anxious to get introductions and commendation from 
Blake, who was to Halifax native. Blake was approached in 
his dressing-room at Wallack’s, where he was dividing his time 
between his toilet and a cold punch, giving the larger half to 
the bowl. ‘‘ Going to Halifax, Sothern,” soliloquized the great 

















with the world at large, every man slandered is presumed to 
be guilty until he proves himself to be innocent, and even | 
then it takes the liberty of doubting the testimony. Every | 
man who rejoices in a scandal thereby advertises the fact of 

his own untrustworthiness ; and every man who is pained by 

it, and refuses to be impressed by it, unconsciously reveals his | 
own purity. He cannot believe a bad thing done by one | 
whom he regards as a good man, simply because he knows he | 
would not do it himself. He gives credit to others for the | 


comedian ; “my father was once a candidate for Mayor of 
Halifax, Sothern, and I am proud to remember that he was not 
beaten by a large majority. Sothern, my mother’s ashes 
repose in Greenwood, those of my father at Halifax; I don't 
suppose, Sothern, that you could unite the ashes of my 
deceased parents, but if you would send me a barrel of Halifax 
salmon, I would be greatly obliged to you.” 

The old Charleston Courier is offered for sale. The Courier 
is one of the oldest, as it has always been one of the most 





virtue that is consciously in his own possession, while the | respectable newspapers of the Soutb. The death of three of 
base men around him, whether Christian in name or not,|the owners, and the consequent settlement of estates doubt- 
withhold that credit because they cannot believe in the | less leads to the sale. Mr. William La‘dler, who has for years 
existence of a virtue of which they are consciously empty. | been part owner and sole manager, is still at the head, and the 
When the Master uttered the words, “ Let him that is with- citizens of Charleston will be glad tu have him continue as 
out sin among you first cast a stone at her,’ he knew that|owner. ‘he establishment will doubtless be purchased by 
none but conscious delinquents would have the disposition to | Mr. Laidler. 


Froude, the historian, started for home lest Saturday by the 

Oceanic. We wish Lim smoother sailing en route than he had 
here on land, 
“lizabeth, as a suburb of New York, has become very popu- 
lar. It is reached by the ‘‘ thro’ trains” in about thirty min- 
utes. Its schools have been famous for years. The churches 
are numerous, and all shades of theology can be found there, 
One of the most stirring men of that stirring city is Mr. A. 
Dimock, who built, in the southern part of the city, what 
would make a very respectable city of itself. Mr. Dimock 
purchased a farm and ‘ran streets through it; the city paved 
them with wood, and now the place is almost without an equal 
in variety and style of houses. Mr. Dimock is putting the 
finishing touches on a brown stone mausion for himself; but 
so imposing is this structure that we will take a special look 
at 1t in the interest of our curious readers. As a foretaste, we 
will say that the interior woodwork. is said to cost about sixty 
thonsand dollars. Mr. Dimock has been unwell, but we are 
glal to learn that the little gentleman—for this mau of won- 
derful work is small of stature—is convalescent. It is urged 
Ly his physician that he take a holiday for recreation and rest 
in Florida. 

Professor ‘Tyndall has taken his ‘‘light’’ to Brooklyn. And 
|the light of London is assured by the strike of the stokers 
| coming to an end. 

A correspondent of the Jwblet suggests that if the Dish 
citizens of New York intend to present a statue of O Connell 
|to the Central Park, that they at once employ Foley, the 

eminent Irish sculptor, to do the work. Foley has been 
declared the first seulptor in Europe; he is advanced in life ; 
jis only allowed to work four hours a day. He is engaged 
jon a colossal statue of the Irish “liberator” for the City o 
| Dublin, 

The late J. F, Maguire is succeeded in Parliament by Mr. 
Edward Ronayne, who is a civil engineer by profession. It is 
to be hoped that he will engineer some good for his con- 
stitnency. 

Archbishop Bailey, of Baltimore, has been taken by the 
papers to death's door, by Bright's disease. We are happy to 
say, on the highest authority, that the prospects are brighter 
for him than they would be with Bright's, with which he has 
not been troubled. The distinguished prelate has suffered 
from gastric fever; he is much better and will seck entire 
restoration in the open air of a latitude further South. The 
Archbishop has many friends outside of the pale, who will 
learn with unfeigued pleasure, of his prospect for that long 
life which we heartily wish him. 

The census of France for 1872, just completed, shows the 
population to be 36,102,921, a decrease of 366,935 since 1866, 
The decrease is attributed mainly to the war, beside which 
cause there have been many fatal cases of small-pox, andja 
falling off in the number of marriages. 

The Old Testament (English) revisers have just brought 
their 14th session to an end, ‘The revision has been continued 
to the end of Deuteronomy, leaving chapters 32 and 33 for the 
next meeting. 

The hand-made lace of France is principally produced at 
Caen, Bayeux, Chantilly and the surrounding districts, and 
is executed with remarkable rapidity. 

The antiquities discovered by the America consul in Cyprus, 
Gen. di Cesnola, are all on exhibition in London. They num- 
ber about 10,000 objects. 

A ship has arrived in the Thames freighted with manure 
from Australia for trial in England. 

The private apartments of Philip II. in the palace of the 
Escurial remain in the same state as when he died. 

Jandles are almost universally used in Russian railway car- 
riages in preference to oil lamps. : 

Two autographs ‘of Robert Burns were sold in London 
recently for thirty and thirty five dollars respectively. 


The quantity of fruit exported from the Canton of the 
Grisons, Switzerland, during the months of September and 
October amounted to 21,331 ewt. 

According to recent arrang ts the forth ing Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Vienna will contain a special department 
for arms and ammunition, so arranged as to show the progress 
achieved in this manufacture during the last twenty years. 

The amount obtained by the sale of pictures at the Liverpool 
Art Exhibition is $25,000, being the largest sum that has been 
realized at any exhibition in the United Kingdom, with the 
exception of London. 

It is rumored that the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has 
absolutely refused to sanction the marriage of his daughter to 
the Russian Grand DukeSVladimir, notwithstanding the latter 
having offered to forego the usual stipulation of a change of 
creed, and to consent to her remaining a Protestant. 

According to the Scotsman, there is some danger of a coal 
famine in Scotland.—The public works there are on short 
supply, but if supplies do not come forward soon they will 
have to stop work. 

Sir Henry Holland, the celebrated English physician, is 84 
years old, being the senior Fellow of the Royal Society. 

‘There are at present 108 registered newspapers, Euglish aud 
vernacular, in Bengal proper 

It is a singular fact that of the three engineers who had t h 
contract for constructing the Mont Cenis tunnel, Someiller 
dead, Grandis and Grattoni insane. The cause of Gratton 
insanity is attributed by his physicians to an over-use of ha 
dye, strongly impregnated with mercury. 

Charles Lever’s two daughters inherit $5,000 of their father 
money—but that is all. 

Marshal Bazaine is impatient to be tried. He believes that 
enough time has been had by those collecting evidence for the 
enlightenment of the military court before which he is to 
appear. 

Professor Tyndall has this noble passage in his just pub- 
lished Forms of Water: “In science, opinion ought to content 
us only so long as positive proof is unattainable. he love of 
repose must not prevent us from seeking this proof. ‘There is 
no sterner conscience than the scientific conscience, and it 
demands in every possible case the substitution for private 
conviction of demonstration which shall be conclusive to all.” 
This is a solid and most weighty truth, whichis too ay to 
be forgotten by the devotees of a narrow individualism, 

“T hate to hear people talking behind one’s back,” as the 
robber said when the constable was chasing him and crying, 
“Stop thief!” 

Mr. Laing (Liberal) has been elected Member of Parlia: ent 
for the Orkney Islands. 

Hans Christian Andersen has recovered from his illness. 
His new volume of fairy tales, ‘‘Nye Eventyr og Historier,” 
is reported to be having an extraordinary success in Denmark. 
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MY LETTER. 


I dropped a letter in the post one day ; 
Its destiny a far-oft foreign clime ; 

The birds were singing—’twas the month of May, 
But I was longing for the winter Lime, 


And all impatient wished the flowers gone, 

That time might bring an answer back to me. 
My love had crossed the stormy main alone ; 

His parting words were “ Faithful e’er to thee.” 


The winter came and went. Another year 
All slowly passed, and yet no answer came, 

And then I steeled my heart ’gainst hope and fear, 
And sealed my love-spring, saying “ His the blame.” 


And hitter then I faced the world of strife ; 
Nor hope, nor fear ; my only object—bread ; 
But, oh! a change came o’er my spirit-life— 
A letter came at last—my own, marked “ Dead.” 
W.S. 


—_.>----— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Francis Charles Mass- 
ingberd, chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, at the age of 72. 
Chancellor Massingberd was well known as the author of a 
“ History of the English Reformation,” and of several pam- 
philets on the subject of Convocation. 

Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, author of the “ Teutonic Name- 
System,” and “The River-Nantes of Europe,” has in the 

ress a book on the Dialect of Cumberland, with a chapter on 

lace- Names. 

Mr. Gruncisen, who for twenty years has been the Secre- 
tary of the Conservative Land Society, has resigned his office, 
and now purposes to complete certain political and musical 
work he has had some time in hand, 

Mr. Hain Friswell’s “ Day of Rest,’ a miscellany, issued 
two years ago, in London, is revived. 

A memorial tablet has just been placed in Winchester 
Cathedral to Miss Austen, the authoress. The following is 
the inscription on the tablet, viz.:—‘* Jane Austen, known to 
many by her writings, endeared to her family by the many 
charms of her character, and ennobled by Christian faith and 
piety, was born at Steventon, in Hants, December 16, 1775, 
and buried in this cathedral July 24,1817. ‘She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind 
ness.’—Provy. xxxi. 26.” 

The engraving to be presented this year to the subscribers 
of the Art Union of London is by Mr. W. Holl, the subject 
being Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Rebekah,” chosen on a text in 
Genesis. 

Her Majesty’s International Exhibition Commissioners 
have resolved to include in each annual exhibition of the fine 
arts a representation of the works of one or more artists who 
have died in the preceding ten years. Special space will be 





EARLY GREENLANDERS IN AMERICA. . In > Siow Maga of ie, ny Pes. hong 
| We have precise information as to the visits of the early wed By t Poe sy air semeak Gee Thom, ben 
| Greenland colonists to the continent of America. It WAS tractor. The defendant, it was alleged, had, in the presence 
|indeed doubted at one time whether Old Greenland itself | of Mr, and Mrs, Hay, a servant girl of fourteen years of age 
| was not acreation of Scandinavian romance. But the actual land a laborer, uaid thet Mrs. Hay was not Hay’s wife, and had 
remains of the colony have been brought to light, and modern | called her grossly improper names. The defence was a dis- 
discoveries have verified the ancient descriptions of the | tinct denial of the statement, and the evidence was from be- 

country, its climate, and procucts. Besides the foundatiuns ginning to end flatly contradictory. The jury found for the 
jand walls of pene Sn aos pursuers, and assessed the damages at £60. 

| scurvy-grass, large churches and portions of graveyards hav : ‘ 

| been ae in the situations a cr in the ancient Ice-; A® —_ ee See te ie 
landic records. In one plain, once 2 meadow, but now over- ca tdieeie ot a een we Pg a rah a shen on 
grown with dandelions and juniper-brush, many fragments of | Fn ak mel alt Gen 6. sdeiaenes Wet Rani omedl f 
| bell-metal, parts of church-bells, were picked up by the e e ot p thn os s “ Prt , es = D = 
| natives and hoarded as specimens of gold. Runic inscriptions by OW-DreR r ty + Saviou ' . a 2a “ ys “ = : 
have been found as far north as the Woman Islands in latitude ; ?"» <a alee be per he er ea b a - ‘ — “4 
|72 deg. 55 min., and the most recent expeditions have con- eee “A 4 ps s es rea rt phones ee Pe. <4 

| firmed the existence of all the natural landmarks mentioned re ¥ re ape —_— o od _ op ge — 
| by the chroniclers. Their “ veins of gold” are shown to be b ediegg andes 7 to ‘lo th, ri —* it es a cad edie. 
| deposits of iron pyrites; the warm winds in winter, which | 2° cael seed be te by ‘ait te a P pons a is- 
‘seem so marvellous to the ancient colonists, have been noe pe 4 “y “a Kage a oreggyeccthes — am ing: ouses 
described by Sir L. McClintock, and the hot spring of Onartok | gee "i > — a eae , tes a ne wee 
! confirm the old Norsemen’s account of the boiling fountains pee "The ge ik 7 7 cae oe le “a the af, — 
at which the monks in Greenland cooked ae —. ep’ mage 7. dicen er prisoner ti ey co an 
land, according to the evidence, was colonized at the enc . oe ’ ; . 

of the tenth century, and the setluement prospered for 400 ee ee a mill Wil at lg 8 
years. After the devastations of the Black Death, the settlers no rs his pr Ag ao poo crys oe hy agen 4 
had to recede gradually before the Esquimaux or “ Skreelings,” ay foe * chien pa A befe the Srv Poaiccggin ald 
and a valuable account of the state of the country just before |) O°. van hi “y* at ce : + ad before the engine co 
the time when intercourse with Europe ceased, is to be found Seep See Daa. ee Se SP eee 

in Purchas Pilgrims. Ivor Bardson, high steward to the ‘Two more heavy falls of cliff have occurred at Dover. On 
bishop, was sent to the northern parts of the colony to drive | the 13th ult. a large quantity of chalk, estimated at 200 tons, 
back the Esquimaux. “There,” he wrote, “ is still standing | became detached from the East Cliff, only fifty yards from the 
achurch where formerly. our bishop dwelt ; but now the wild |Scene of the previous accident, and, falling upon the out- 
Skreelings have all thai land, and there are many cattle but | buildings of the cottages below, completely buried them. A 
no people, Christian or heathen, but all have been carried off | Young man named Shoesmith was in one of the outhouses, 
by the enemy, the Skreelings.” That is the last that was |@nd was entombed for two hours. His life was saved through 
heard of the doomed colony, and no one knows the fate of | the shelter afforded by a cistern, but he was much exhausted 
the last handfuls of settlers. Danish writers have been fond | When got out. Ou the 17th about twenty tons fell near the 
of imagining the migrations of their countrymen to the ice- | Abbott Cliff tunnel of the South Eastern Railway (Shaks- 
bound recesses of the east coast of Greenland, where they | peare’s Cliff). A staff of men were immediately despatched 
are supposed to remain “carrying on a perpetual war with |from the Dover station, who in a very short time cleared the 
the savages in revenge for the ruin of their ancestors.” But | line of the rubbish, thus preventing any delay to the trafic. 
this is a mere fancy which has been gradually disproved, and | A few tons of chalk again fell at East Cliff during the night. 
except in the books of the antiquarians and the vague rumors| The personalty of the late Sir John Bowring has been 
of the seas, the memory of Old Greenland has long since | sworn under £12,000. 


passed away.— Cornhill. The Council of the Zoological Society have conferred their 
silver medal upon Mr. A. D. Bartlett, superintendent of the 
Gardens in Regent's Park, in recognition of his services, and 
in commemoration of ths birth and successful rearing of the 
young hippopotamus born on November 5. 

The number of cattle at the great Christmas market on 
Monday, the 16th ult., was, it is stated, larger than that of 
any year since 1863, with the exception of 1867. For many 
months the supply of home-fed beasts has been gradually on 
the increase, and all available room in the market was fally 
occupied. The number of beasts was 7,560, which was 1,240 
in excess of 1871. The number of sheep was 15,530. 
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NEWS OF THE 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

On Saturday, the 14th ult., the eleventh anniversary of the 
Prince Consort’s death, her Majesty and the various members 
of the Royal Family visited the Prince's tomb, according to 
the annual custom, and a religious service was performed by 
the Dean of Windsor. There were present the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, 


WEEK. 





set apart for such a representation. It is resolved that the 
works of Messrs. Philip and Creswick shall be exhibited 
in 1873. 

M. Edouard Fournier, editor of the Putrie and censor of 
the ae under the Empire, has been appointed librarian at 
the Ministry of the Interior. 

Professor Assopios, the oldest teacher of Greece, died at 
the beginning of last month. He had been lecturing in the 
university of Athens since 1841. 

Mr. Henry Blagrove, the violinist, died on the 15th ult, 
in London. He was among the first students admitted to the 
Royal Academy of Music when that institution was founded, 
about half a century ago. He has for many years been re- 
cognized as the foremost English violinist. 

The celebrated French comic actor, M. Arnal, has just died 
at Geneva, aged seventy-cight. 

A work which will shortly be published in Paris by Gen. 
Trochu, entitled “ Mes Memoires Militaires,” contains some 
curious details respecting the French campaigns in Italy, 
Africa, and the Crimea. 


Mr. Millais is painting several pictures, including portraits, |servators of the river Medwa 


as follows: A portrait of Mrs. Heugh, a lady whose jusband 
contributed liberally to the last Exhibition of Old Masters’ 
pictures at the Royal Academy ; a portrait of Mrs. Bishotf- 
stein; a portrait of the artist’s youngest daughter; a portrait 
of Dr. Sterndale Bennett, in the gown of a doctor of music; 
a Sunday School Teacher ; a single tigure, representing Alice 
Lisle. 

Mr. Elmore has in hand an important picture, the subject 
of which is Adam and Eve after the Expulsion, with Cain 
characteristically engaged. 

The forthcoming Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
will comprise a considerable number of English water-color 
drawings, the works of many, we believe most, of the able 
deceased members of that school, a large proportion of which, 
although important works, have never been exhibited. Many 
more have not been publicly seen since they were included 
in exhibitions of many years ago. 

The candidates who have otlered themselves for election to 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at Cambridge, are Mr. 
F. Madox-Browne, and Mr. 8. Colvin, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Mr. Woolner bas a commission to execute for Bombay 


geer Readimony. 


On the 16th ult., the Prince of Wales, as President of the 


The London correspondent of the Glasgow //erald says :— 
The Prince of Wales was lately elected a member of the Turf 
Cinb in Grafton-street. I understand this is but the prelimi- 
‘There was a heavy gale in the English Channel Saturday | nary step to a closer connection with the turf on the part of 
and Sunday, and it is feared much damage has been done to | His Royal Highness. He has, it is said, resolved to purchase 
shipping. a stud to be placed under the care cf a well known baronet, in 

The British Government declines to support the proposal whose name they will be run et the race meetings. 
of the Royal Geographical Society for sending out an Arctic aaee 
expedition partially at the public expense. 

‘Yhe ex-Emperor Napoleon has been suffering for some 
time past. ‘Two operations have been performed upon him, 
and the London papers announce that they were successful.-- 
Since the above was in type, we have learned that the Em- 
peror died on Thursday morning. 

A dispatch from Sir Bartle Frere, dated Aden, Jan. 4, says : 
**T shall leave in the Enchantress, for Zanzibar, at 5 o'clock 
to-night.” 


the Prince and Princess Christian, Prince Leopold and 
Princess Beatrice. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Count de Bourgoing, the French Embassador to the Vati- 
can, has returned to Paris from Rome. ‘this is regarded as 
an indication of the continuance of the misunderstanding be- 
tween M. Thiers and the Pope. 

Count von Arnim, the German Embassador to France, lately 
entertained President Thiers and a number of other distin- 
guished personages to a dinner. 

Additional cases of kidnapping Polynesian natives by whole- A correspondence has taken place between Count von 
sale have come to light in Melbourne, Victoria. The guilty | Beust, the late Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
persons will be severely dealt with. The authorities at that | Duke de Gramont, in relation to the assertion of tbe latter 








» a) 
marble statue of the illustrious Parsee, Sir Cowasjee Jehan- | 


city are determined to break up the infamous practice. that Austria promised to assist France in case of a war with 
A deputation from the corporation of Rochester—the con- | Prussia. Count von Beust announces his intention of shortly 
y—have had an interview with publishing in Paris a reply to the statement of the Duke de 
Mr. Cardwell, to represent the danger and inconvenience | @#mont, explaining the attitude of Austria at the time of 
caused to those navigating the Medway by the laying down |the outbreak of the late war. 
ot torpedoes by the Royal Engineers for the purpose of expe- 
riment and practice. Mr, Cardwell promised that the matter 
should be tually considered, and Colonel W. F. D. Jervois, 
C.B., R.E., and other officials from the War Office, went to 
Rochester, and spent several hours in inspecting the places 
where torpedoes had been placed, and examining other places 
|where it was thought to be possible to place them without 
| causing any interference with the navigation of the river. It 
\is expected that the torpedoes will be removed from the main 
|stream of the Medway, and that the operations and experi- 
| ments will in fiiture be carried on in one of the creeks. = ‘ a 
| ‘The proprietor of a so-called anatomical museum, who | The ee of Germany has conferred the Order of the 
jstyles himself Dr Kahu, was summoned before Mr. Kuox at | Black Eagle upon Prince Bismarck. 
| Marlborough-street lately, for selling an obscene book. Mr.| The Emperor has decided that Count von Koon, who has 
Besley, for the prosecution, said it had been laid down by the | been appointed President of the Prussian Council of Ministers 
| Lord Chief Justice of England that the publication of an ob-|to succeed Prince Bismarck, shall remain Chief Minister of 
|scene book, ‘ho matter with what object, was au offence. It | War, and that General yon Kameke shall co-operate with and 
‘was the desire of the prosecution to get a decision which represent him in the discharge of the duties of that office 
should clearly prove tnat the publication of books like the | The Ministry have settled the provisions of a bill vh a 
one he producéd and read extracts from in court was not the regulates the authority of the Damas over os inferior 


less illegal because they were called medical Looks. A man clergy, controls the training of the latter, and _sets up rules 








‘The Commercial Treaty between France and Great Britain 
was finally sigued by the Representatives of the Two Govern- 


ments on Saturday, and now awaits Parliamentary ratifica- 
cation. 





The Greek Government, on the recommendation of the 
Great Powers, has consented to subunit the question of the 
Laurium Mines to arbitration. 


Several persons belonging to the International Society have 
been arrested in Pars and the provinces. The police found 
Orsini bombs in possession of some of the parties. 





named Davidson appeared to the summons, and it was said! 9 °-- obs : 
that Dr. Kahn was not in England. Another person named | governing ecclesiastical appointments, 


| Dennison, who appeared to be in authority at the * Museum,”| 4 large deputation of Roman Catholics, from Ireland 





Society of Arts, presented to Mr. Bessemer the Albert Gold | is to be charged along with Davidson, and in order that the | Waited on the Pope on Jan, 6, and presented an address re- 


Medal for his eminent services in developing the manufac-| former may have time to prepare his defence, Mr. Knox ad- 


ture of steel. 


jcounting the benefits conferred upon Ireland by the Holy 





| journed the case, accepting bail for Davidson in two sureties | 
An important collection of Lycian, Exyptian, and English 
drawings, by William Muller, is being exhibited at the Bur- | 
lington Fine Arts Club 
Mr. T. O. Barlow has in hand an engraving from Mr. Mil- 


] 

Eighteen persons were summoned before the Dorchester | 
magistrates on Saturday, the 14th ult., on charges of being in | 
| illegal possession of cargo belonging to the Royal Adelaide, | 
Pa) . rait of Sir James Paget. The same encraver | #24 Tefusing to deliver the same to the Receiver of Wreck. | 
_ Ba fern with Phillig'es Le Glorte Same engraver By the testimony « the police it by Ragga that on the | 
- : € ‘ “ _ | night of the wreck a large quantity of the cargo was carried 
The journals announce the death of M. Janet-Lange, his} away, including spirits. The first case disposed of was that 
torical painter, in his 87th year. of Henry Bond, a private in the 77th regiment, who had taken 
five bottles of spirits, for which offence the officers of his 
F I Miss Ellen Ferris. 7 N.Y | Teximent had already sentenced him to twenty-eight days’ im- | 
ACTS FOR THE LapiEs.—Miss Ellen ‘erris, Troy, N. '.,| prisonment; the Bench now ordered him to pay 5s. and costs, 
earns annually about $700 with her Wheeler and Wilson! ‘The other defendants were fined sums ranging from £10 to 


Lock-Stitch Machine. See the new Improvements and | 40s. and costs, but were allowed time for the payment of the 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. fines, , seas 








> | 


! of £100 each. \E 





} 


See, and tendering His Holiness a contribution of Peter's 
ence. The Pope, responding, deplored the ingratitude of 
the peoples who permitted the spoliation of the Church. He 
made an exception in favor of the Irish peopie, whom he 
praised for their enduring attachment to the Church, and 


* congratulated on the preservation of their faith. He concluded 


by giving the Apostolical blessing to Ireland. 


The Gazette de France reports that Don Alphonso entered 
Catalonia on Saturday night last. Seven thousand Carlists 


The insurgents 


are concentrated in the province of Olot. 
are about to enter on a vigorous campaign. 


The Carlists have torn up the rails on the road between 
;Mirande and Bilboa, aud between Alasua and Pampelona. 


| 


They also set fire to the railway station with petroleum, 
= destroying it, and made prisoners of the railway offi- 
c 














Jan. 11, 1873.] 


THE ALBION: 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., | 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & 








ALLIEN, 


Spring trade is well advanced, yet the acute | 
pressure is safely through with, and borrow- 
;ers may be assured that they have seen the and commercial towns of North Germany | — 
‘last of such spasms as marked the last two | has lately been held at Rostock, for the pur- | 


months. The January dividends, now in 
process of distribution, have largely increased 
the supply of loanable funds and call loans 
have been placed freely at the legal rate, 


with exceptions at coin interest, and also one | is its liberaion from all protective duties and | y- 
| per cent. below the legal rate on Government | others tending to plaice obstacles in the way U 
| bond collateral. There is quite a large drain | of free communication and traffic, and retain- 
}of currency from the interior, which aids) ing only a few financial duties. i 
| materially in swelling the deposits of the|and immediate steps to be taken in that) yy 
Banks, and there is in consequence a readier direction, the following suggestions were | U. 
~isale for prime mercantile paper at 9 and 10) submitted: 1, | ; 
|per cent. The cable also reports returning | rags; 2, the repeal of the import duties on all | 


40 BROAD STREET ease in the European money markets, which 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


20 Wau Street, & 41 Lompanp Strueet, Lonpon. 


HENRY CLEWS «& CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BILIss & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUPEMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, ieiaie P. M., Jan, 9, 1873. 


The reduction of the Bank of England 
rate to 444 per cent. has not yet very per- 
ceptibly lessened the stringency in the money 
market, the rate ruling still 7 per cent. gold 
on government collaterals, and 1-32 for loan 
oncall. There is, however, an anticipation 
of increased ease at a short date. Mercantile 
paper is still quoted at 9 and 12 per cent. for 
prime double names, while lower grades are 
difficult to place at even more extreme quo- 
tations. In view of the strength of foreign 
exchange and of to-day’s large shipment of 
$850,000 specie, gold has advanced to 112\y 
and 1123g, while 109°; for sixty days and 
11014 for short sight are the rates for leading 
Bankers’ drafts on London. Governments 
are higher, in sympathy with gold, and the 
more favorable reports from London, and 
stocks are steady under a limited speculation. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Jan, 2. Jan. 9% 
American Gold........... 1115,@ — 124@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... - @®— —~ @- 
ere 14a — 624@ 625; 
ite preferred .......... -- @ — —- @— 
san Kane encswres —- @-— — @— 
Illinois Central.......... —- @-— @ — 
ie Sane... parchroess % 4 WI WY 
chigan Central........ — @=— a — 
e \ one and H..... WO — 102 @1024 
- as. ee —- @— —- @— 
Northwestern........... @ — —~ G— 
Northwestern ES piisiaids —- @— — @-- 
Ohio and Mississippi. — @- 4IB@ 475, 
a | __ aae —- @-— WRG Wig 
ree — @— — @- 
——. RN oo race's Iny@ — 10 @ — 
ON cee cceeececesncas — @-— a is 
J 7 eee MH @— Mo @ — 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @- — @— 
Union Facific............ — Gs BS 3BRy 
Wabash and W.......... N@ — 74 @ TAs 
, Western Union.......... 8s) @— 8OW@ S1By 
Adams Express.......... — @— — @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —- @— 
TE, CG ROIs oo cesccss —- @-— —- @— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... — — —- @-— 


The Governor of New York has recom- 
mended in his message the abrogation of the 
Usury laws, which evidently tends to in- 
crease the pressure in times of stringency. 
As a proof how inadequate they are to con- 
trol the rates of money we may state that 
the quotations have ruled at upwards of 20 
per cent. per annum for the six last weeks of 
the past year. Many firms object to render 
themselves amenable to the laws in lending 
money at these rates, and thus the situation 
is intensified. We hope that the recommen- 
dation of the Governor will be complied 
with. 

As we draw away from the startling point 
of the year we begin to experience some 
relief from the protracted monetary pressure, 
and there is a more cheerful feeling in 
commercial circles. It is not probable that 
we shall have anything like extreme ease for 
some weeks to come, possibly not till the 





must lead to an early revival of trade on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The eighty or 
ninety millions of money to be released this 


{month by Germany is expected to lead to a 


| plethora, and with the world at peace, an era 
of unwonted activity in trade seems to be at 
jhand. With American credit fully restored, 
jthere is every indication that more foreign 
capital will this year be invested in wealth- 
| producing American enterprises than in any 
| previous year. The sales of securities abroad 
do not, of course, always bring foreign 


| money into the country, but what is quite as 
~—~ | beneficial, they serve to retain here for per- 
|nanent investment, money that is held to the 
{credit of parties in Europe, and subject to 
| their order. This money consists of corporate 
dividends, the interest on Federal, State and 
| Municipal bonds, the freight earnings of 
/ merchant ships, and the proceeds of the sale | 
of foreign goods. These goods are not, 2s 
_| many suppose, imported on the strength of 
American 
” | securities, but simply because they are wanted 
But, being here for 
that purpose, it is evidently more for the 
interest of this country that the money for 
|which they are sold should be reinvested 
| here in railroads and mines, for the develop- 
its resources and the incidental 


jany purchase or shipment of 


for actual consumption. 


;ment of 
benefit of its people, than it would be tc 


gold. 
Vitality than last week, but is still slow 


List. 


the famous lock-up of mone 


I called a dash. 


manipulator of stocks and manufacturer o 
“corners” affects to esteem it. 


is provided, on conviction. 


This is as i 
| should be. 


gaged in it. 


tion is quite perfect, and long ago the re 
ceipts for the tax were gathered up from al 


few hands. 


$2,470,000. 


the year 1872 was 417, valued at $11,097,000. 





years 882, valued at $23,082,000. 


send it out of the country in the shape of 
General trade shows a httle more 


Present indications point to a healthy and 
liberal Spring trade, commensurate with the 
~| growth and resources of the country, and 
|there is no reason to suppose that general 
merchandise values will undergo any great 
change or violent fluctuations. Nevertheless, 
caution and conservatism have become so 
habitual among buyers, that they are not 
likely to depart from this policy.—Shipping 


The need of more stringent laws in regu- 
lation of our banking system is strikingly 
exemplified by the testimony of Mr. Henry 
N. Smith, lately given before the Committee 
on Banks and Currency, with reference to 
by the Tenth 
National Bank of this city. When questioned 
closely, he said: “Idid not think of doing 
it before the previous afternoon ; it was what 
It was purely a freak of my 
own.” This is cool indeed. A “ freak” which 
disarrenged more or less business throughout 
the country, ruined a number of business 
men, and impaired public confidence to no 
inconsiderable extent in the national banking 
system, is not the light matter this successful 


And if there 
was in the operation no overstraining Of the 
law on the part of the bank or on the partiof 
the “dashing” Mr. Smith, then the sooner 
we provide by stringent legislation against a 
repetition of such a practice the better for 
the business and financial interests of the 
whole country. The Banking and Currency 
Committee have, indeed, reported a bill mak- 
ing it the duty of the Comptroller, in any 
future case of the misuse or perversion of the 
privileges of a national bank, to proceed 
against the directors in the United States 
Courts; and a penalty involving loss of 
charter, imprisonment not less than five 
years, anc a fine of not less than $10,000 


The eflort to obtain a refunding of the 
cotton tax is tobe very vigorously urged be- 
fore Congress. A law firm in Washington 
began the work of lobbying at the last ses- 
/sion, and have ever since been actively en- 
' ( Certificates to represent share: 
in this cotton tax lobby were prepared, and 
these are said to have been “ placed” where 
they would be likely to secure influence. The 
sum involved is large, being for the whole 
‘receipts of the tax from 1863 to 1868, not 
j less than $68,072,388. The lobby organiza- 


parts of the South and consolidated into a 


The number of vessels belonging to or 
bound to or from ports in the United States 
ieported totally lost and missing during the 
past month is 78, of which 49 were wreck, 13 
abandoned, 2 burned,3 suuk by collision, 4 
foundered, and 7 are missing ; and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
{ The whole number of vessels 
belonging to or trading to ports in the United 
States reported totally lost and missing during 


The number of vessels lost in 1871 was 445, 
valued at $11,985,000. Total for the two 


_ = 4 
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We learn from our Hamburg exchanges |General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
that a meeting of delegates from the seaports | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 








| pose of promoting the principles of free trade. | 
| The sentiment of the meeting embodied in a 

resolution which proclaims that the final | 
‘object of a reform of the Custom-bouse tariff | 





As the first 


the repeal of export duty on | 
\descriptions of iron and chemicals; 3, 8 
general reduction of present duties on yarns, 
with a corresponding revision of the duties 
fon manufactured articles; 4, repeal of the 
duty on rice; and 5, simplification of the 
tariff by expunging therefrom all duties that 
cost more in collecting than chey bring in to 
the revenue. 


The cotton trade of 1872 fell off from that 








in many cases the rates obtained were not 
remunerative. The present scarcity is, how- 
ever, likely to be tided over without enhance- 
ment of prices. The sugar trade was in- 
creased about two and a balf per cent. 
during the year. 1t is expected that the next 
crop will be better than the last. A rise of 
prices is looked for in the lumber trade on 
account of the increasing distances between 
| the forests and the seaboard. The petroleum 
trade is in a satisfactory condition. The 
wool trade, for the first time in its history, 
| shows a falling off. 





There has been quite a large influx of ton- 
nage during the last few days. It was much 
needed, and will be the means of stimulating 
the export trade, when we have fairly swung 
clear of the dull holiday and midwinter in- 
fluences. There is every indication of a 
prosperous year for shipping, for as we have 
»\}recently had occasion to remark, while the 
commerce of the world has been rapidly de- 
veloping during the last dozen years, the 
.| ocean tonnage supply has barely held its 
own, as regards sailing vessels. The West 
India trade, which aflords cmployment for 
an immense amount of tonnage of the small 
and medium classes, looks more encouraging 
than for a long period. This trade was at 
one time almost monopolized by American 
vessels, but of late years foreign flags have 
turned the tables against us. A vast number 
of foreign bottoms have, during recent sea- 
sons, found their way from the English coal 
ports to the West Indies, but the rise in coal 
will cut off much of this oversea tonnage, 
and thus reduce the competition in the trade 
in island produce mainly to American and 
Provincial vessels. And as the sugar and 
molasses crops of Cuba and Porto Rico pro- 
mise to be large beyond all precedent, it is 
fair to assume that better rates must prevail. 
As regards the trans-Atlantic trade, we have 
unprecedented crops of provisions and of 
corn for shipment, which are, in themselves, 
sufficient to call into requisition a vast amount 
of tonnage, yet the surplus of cotton, to- 
bacco, naval stores, petroleum, lumber, and 
other products of the soil, the mine and the 
workshop, for exportation, is considerably in 
p | Cxcess of last year, while the tonnage sup- 

ply, it is susceptible of demonstration is 
somewhat less. On the western — side 
of the Continent, from British ;Columbia 
down to Valparaiso; in Australia, China, 
India, the Phillipine Islands, the Indian 
Archipelago and in the Pacific Islands 
the development of commerce has so far 
gained upon the tonnage supply, as to insure 
a better average ruling of freights than for 
a long period.—V. Y. Shipping List. 


A St. John, N. B., contemporary publishes 
a review of the shipping interests of that 
port for the past year, from which it appears 
that the total tonnage lost is 12,468 tons, 
valued at $320,000. In addition to these 
losses, many St. John men had interests in 
t | vessels lost belonging to Nova Scotia and 

other parts of New Brunswick, and these, 
with the cost of repairs on damaged vessels, 
would not fall short of a loss of $500,000 
to St. John shipowners during the year. 
During 1872 shipbuilding was prosecuted to 
a considerable extent throughout New 
Brunswick, and the number of vessels added 
8} tothe merchant fleet is quite large. Steamers 

built, 5; ships, 18; barques and barquentines, 
2; brigs and brigantines, 4; and schooners, 
37—tolal, 81. 


The Californians begin to see that the Suez 
Canal route is a powerful rival to contend 
.| With for supremacy in the Tea trade. The 
} | San Francisco Bulletin says that the receipts 
of Tea at that port by the last three steamers 
from China and Japan have fallen off mate- 
rially, and that the shipments thence by the 
overland railroad in 1872 fall nearly three 
millions of pounds below those of 1871. It 
adds: As matters stand, tle Tea trade of this 
city will be limited to the country West of 
the Rocky Mountains, which can be most 
readily supplied from this side, unless every 
exertion is made to insure quicker transit by 
the American than the Suez route, and unless 
freights are put low enough;to defy competi- 
tion on that score. 
The tonnage of vessels in process of con- 
struction on the Delaware river, mainly iron, 
amounts in the aggregate to;forty-une thou- 
sand five hundred tons, ~ 











dao , new.... 
of 1871, and the brokers’ cireulars say that | Mlinois Canal Bonds 

















STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. 
U.S. Obligations. | 
J. S. Be, TF TOG... wees eee eee eee eee | ee a 
S..e, °T4 COUP... .cccee secccece ‘ +i 
» S. Ga, "BL COUP . ....eeeeeeeeeecee| 374s i 
reg ... ses ceeee one] 113% | 118% 
U. 8. Gs, 5-208, “2 coup... ......--.0+ 2M | 11259 
UU. S. 6a, 5-208, "64 coup... .....-..-- | 2k os 
S. 6s, 5-208, °65 coup.........-.0es 112% ¥e 
S. 68, 5-208, "67 coup............08 | L16%¢ Pa 
U, 8. 6e, 5-208, °68 coup.......... 0006 116 1163; 
1. S. 58, 10-408, coup... .......66. -+| 19 | ya9%7 

















State Bonds, 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do coupon «+ oO 
do _ 6s canal loan 1872 
Alabama 5s. 
do . 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
California 7s, TT... 
Georgia 6s, °72 cou 
7s. 


Louisiana 6s... 





do new 
Michigan 6s, * 
Missouri 6s, cou 
do ts, H. 
N. Carolina 6s old 
do 6s ne 
Ohio 68, °T5.... 


., 
do new Bonds. 
Virginia ‘65........ 
do new Bond 


Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ 
oO mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 88, Ist morts.. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do ist mortgage.......... 
do PGND, ons006 os0c0es 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. .... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. ..| 
do ee 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F... 
do 2d mort....... 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1st mort... 
mort... 





Erie 1st mort. extend............ 
do ist mort. end..... 
Galena & Chic, ext. .... 
lo 2d mort... 
Great Western 1st mort., *88... cn 
do a mart... “OB...000000 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 
Harlem 1st mort. 7.............. 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7 mort, °85........ 
Illinois Central % °%5..... . «12.6... 
BAGk, B WOttete, «os 0.-:20000<0c0e00 
Michigan Central 8%, 1882............ 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund... 
do do mort..... 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. 












o n 
New York Central 6s, 
do {eae 
do . y =e 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort............... 
do consol 
cies gaan sch r aesnad banmuanewe 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort 
2d mort.. ... 


o o mort 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 


Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
uincy & Tol. ist mort. '90.......... 
eadin 


do 1stmort. ext............ 

Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 

Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 

do Land Grants, 7s 

Ge TING, BOB io 0c5cccccecesnecss 

Alt. & Terre Haute. 2000020207. ae 

oO preferred... 

Boston, Ke ford & Erie. . 
Chicago & Alton............. 





oO »referred... 
Chicago & N. Western .. .... ... 
o preferred. 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, Burli 











Clevel. Col., In 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Col. Chic. & I 


ndiana Central. 

Del. Lack. & Western....... 

— & Sioux City..... 
r 


do a. iasaewinm 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
do preferre 
Er reerer 
do preferred... 
Joliet & Chicago. . 
Illinvis Central..... ... EERE 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred..... 
oO 2d preferred..... 
TIE 5. io cicsecctnccdcces 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do ee 
| Morris & Essex...............00000. 
New Haven & Hartford.. 
eC ene ee 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. 
do Scrip Certificate 









Coal Stocks, 


RIMOTICAD CORD CO ose as cc ceed eaves 








Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............... 
Spring Mountain Coal............... 


Miscellaneous, 


ee NE oo .icsas+asaccce 
Boston Water Power, 

COMER OO, 5 52 c0scces 
Adams Express...... 
Wells, Farzo Express... 
erican 
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THE 


ALBION 





[January 1], 1878. 











To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JaNU-. 


ARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those | 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME | 
from means already invested in other less | 
profitable securities, we recommeud the Seven | 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and unus- | 
ually productive. 
The bonds are always convertible at ‘Ten | 
per cent. premium (1,10) into the Company's | 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of interest | 
(seven end three-tenths per cent. gold) is) 
equal now to about 8} currency—yielding an | 
income more than one-third greater than U.S. 
5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi-annual | 
interest on the Registered Bonds are ad 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. A 


The London Assurance Corporation 
| LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,542 5: 


Loca COMMITTEE. 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 

Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No. 8g Wall Street. 


FRAME, 


CUARDIAN 


marketable stocks and bonds are received in » ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


exchange for Northern Pacifies ON MOs ST | 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


(Established 1821.) 


ra ‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 





New York, Purtaperrura, AND WAsHINGTON, ‘TOTA L = V ESTED FU NDS, 


Financial age N. P. R. R. Co. 





Over $14,000,000, Gold. 


FIRE ASSETS, 


Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 





AND Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS, 


An EAST and WEST AIR LINE of 152 Miles from 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, to DECATUR, ILLI- 
NOIS, two of the largest railway centres in the 
West. 


The WESTERN DIVISION (85 miles) of this im- 
portant line, opening, for the first time, direct 
Vestern communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip- 
ment by February, 1873. 





It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis- 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as- \ 
sured a prosperous business from the start, in coal 
and farm products, 


A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and will in the end be, paid in cash by the stock- | 
halders and people on the line. ! 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in 30 years, principal and 
interest in GOLD, FRE EE OF GOVERNMENT TA 


Sinking Fund 25 per cent. of gross earnings. 


Whole issue, $2 ayy of which those now selling | © 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st., N. ¥. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 


States, on the 4ist de 


Acres. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
W. W. PARKIN, of Sirhan & Co 
D. W. JAMES, of Phel ps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. 1g tg ELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES A CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
& Co, 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE ‘HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 








HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 





America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 








These lands are in the central portion of the United 
ce of North Latitude, the 
entral line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
ican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 





raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 


bao more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





wow 


TUE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 





Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pam yhlet, with new 
INSTITU TION, maps, published in En; wlinh, ; - 


Dauish, mailed free every where. 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMLANNUAL pena at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER NUM, - 
all sums that have remained on de no tor three 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Pays cule 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest | 
the same as a deposit. | 








E. J. BROWN 
= ARD SCHELL, Treasurer. | 
. ALVORD, Secretary. | 


. President. 


Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, \f 


- 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


| 

Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Serap Books, Expense Books, 

—— Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, W allets, | 


We beep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest li 
prices. 
Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872 | 
HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re 
gieter and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A Britisn View oF THE Story or MaJon An 
pre; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 


Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and | 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literavy Gessip, Book Catalogues, & 
becription, $1 pe. year; cheap edition, WO cents. 
‘amp for specimen number. 
SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


| map and copy of New Homestead Law. 


German, Swedish and 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


| HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD ollers for sale its Lands in oy 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber A. the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Ps 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a he althful Climate, where 
ve is unknown. 
ipped hence by lake to market as 
tern lowa or Central Mlinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Supe rior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to S4. Seven Years? 
Credit; Warrantece ‘Deeds ; Northern Pacitic 7-30 
Bonds: now selling at par, received for land at 

1.10. No other unoecupted Lands present such 
te intages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FR EE, near the railroad, by one or two 














cheap’y a 


| years’ residence. 


TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 

get Railroad L ands and Government Homesteads 
close to the trac 

Send for Par 





phlet containing full information, 
Address 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
P ACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTR AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
New York. 








FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co | 


HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. | 


; 
' 
| 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO, 


OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED.......... .. - 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Rzstwpent MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcarpatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. ‘A. iow & Bros. 
n. 5. JAPFRAY, of KE. S . Jattray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Ric’ hard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BooRMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


J as. Bruane, of J. & J. Stuart. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 








HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 


Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 


;and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 


Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 


A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 


j} and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bends. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 


first class. and we recommend them as an entirely 


} safe invesrment. All securities taken at Board prices 


jon exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(S" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dee., ; $5,412,777 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
SORURTY, THI... cccccccccccovessersces 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums wi 446, 16,452 69 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, I871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............- $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,143,240 00 


- 0: secur d by Stocks, and ytherwise “3,379,050 00 
CIRCULAR NOTES ploans soc ec “ ; 





And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 





AGENCY OF 'THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zachange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Treland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coin, LAND Warrants, Excnaner, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

ted for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cutec 

Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 

NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

2" ConREsPoNDENTS of this house, may rely 
apon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

















New York Cornesr(npgents: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. ( 


al Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Com ny, estimated at 


217,500 00 


386,739 41 
. 2,405,937 95 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank AREER ES tea SE 274,345 O01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, er their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

of F ebruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and pia will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of Apri 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cc, A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Mnturn, 
Cuarues H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnyam, 
Lower. Hoisroox, FREDERICK CHauncy, 
Rt. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PHELPs, Witiram H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suepparp GAnpy, 
A. P. Pitot, FRANcIs SKIppy, 
Wituiam E. DopGr, CxHar.es P. BurDETT, 
Davin Lane, Cras. H. MarsHaty, 
James Bryce, Wuituiam E, Bunker, 
Dantet 8. MILier, Samuen L. Mircur.y, 
Wo. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. BoGenrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Cuanzes D, Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
é. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New WY 


J.D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewts Curtis, 


ork. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 
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